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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


As this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless — in —, the reception 
it will be a sufficient receipt. 
* Agente or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or ouhabe a — 
itted by mail, observing, : 
pepe large Pills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. : 
yr Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 
Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 





this paper. 

ds Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
gounty, or State, the papers have heretefore been 
gent, Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
- Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distiact. Give the name of the Post Office, the 

% nd the State. ; 
: “Lp Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

Tr Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, 80 a8 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do 80 with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting poset 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. , 

Tt We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money Will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 


Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - - 1-2dis. 
Baltimore tol. . Par. Virginia- - $1 ¢ - 3-4 dis. 
Philadelphia - - - Par. Western Virginia 1 1-2 dis. 
New Yorkcity- - -_ Par. Ohio - - - - - 2 1-4 dis. 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - - - 21-4dis 
New England - - -1-2dis. Kentucky - - - 21-4 dis. 
New Jersey - - -3-¢dis. Tennessee - - - 3 1-2 dis. 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - - - 3 dis 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Canada - - - - 5 dis. 
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WASHINGTON, APRIL 23, 1849. 


SLAVE TRADE AND SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. HORACE MANN, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 23, 1349, 


On Slavery and the Slave Trade in the District 
of Columbia. 


prose 
And where, I ask, on the surface of the earth, 
is there a population of only eight hundred thou- 
sand, who are striving so earnestly and doing so 
much to advance the cause of humanity and civil- 
ization, as is doing by the people of Massachu- 
setts? Where else, where universal suffrage is 
allowed, is a million of dollars voted every year, 
by the very men who have to pay it, for the pub- 
lic, free education of every child in the State? 
Where else, by such a limited population, is 
another million of dollars voluntarily voted and 
paid each year for the salaries of clergymen alone? 
Where ¢ise, where the population is so small, 
and natural resources so few and scanty, is still 
another million of dollars annually given in 
charity ?—the greater portion of which is sent 
beyond their own borders, flows into every State 
in the Union, and leaves not a nation on the globe, 
nor an island in the sea, unwatered by its fertil- 
izing streams. Look into the statute book of 
Massachusetts, for the last twenty years, and you 
will see how the whole current of her legislation 
has set in the direction of human improvement— 
for succoring disease or restoration from it, for 
supplying the privations of nature, for reclaiming 
the vicious, for elevating all—a comprehensiveness 
of scope that takes in every human being, and an 
energy of action that follows every individual 
with a blessing to his home. When others will 














abandon their offences, then let the remembrance 
of them be blotted out. 

But, sir, I think it proper to advert to the fact 
that I have had other proofs, during the present 
session of Congress, of the same spirit of crimi- 
nation and obloquy, which was so fully developed 
in the speeches of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Brown] and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia |Mr. Bedinger.] Through the post office 
of the House of Representatives, I have been in 
the regular receipt of anonymous letters, made 
up mainly of small slips cut from newspapers 
printed at the North, describing some case of 
murder, suicide, robbery, or other offence. These 
have been arranged under the heads of different 
States—Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Connec- 
ticut, &e—and accompanied, in the margin, with 
rude drawings of a school-book or @ school house, 
and all referred to common schools, as to their 
source. Two only, of the whole number thus 
collected, originated in Massachusetts, and one 
of these was a case of suicide committed by a 
man who had become insane from the loss of his 
wife. Which of these events, in the opinion of 
my anonymous correspondent, constituted the 
crime—whether the bereavement that caused the 
insanity, or the suicide committed in one of its 
paroxysms—I am unable to say. Now, what sat- 
isfaction even a bad man could have in referring 
offences against law and morality to the institu- 
tion of public schools, when he must known 
that the very existence of the offences only proves 
that education has not yet done its perfect work, 
I cannot conceive. And what spite, either against 
an educational office which I once held, or against 
4n institution which is worthy of all honor, could 
be so mean and paltry as to derive gratification 
from referring me to long lists of o ences, only 
one of which was committed in my native State, I 
must leave for others to conjecture. Surely the 
author of these letters must have known little of 
common schools, and profited by them as little as 
he has known. Had he referred to any consider- 
able number of crimes perpetrated in Massachu- 
setts, I would take his letters home, and carry 
them into our public schools, and make them the 
text for a sermon, in which I would warn the 
ae to beware of all crimes, and especially 
of the meanness and the wickedness which feels 
& complacency in the crimes of others or can 
give & false paternity to them. And, sir, I should 
. . Sure of a response; for out of those schools 

m~ 18 going forth a nobler band of young men 
and ‘women than ever before conferred intelli- 
gence, virtue, refinement, and renown, upon any 
pole or community on the face of the globe. 

oe whatever may be said in mitigation or i 
condemation of slavery elsewhere, there are spe- 
cial reasons why it should be discontinued in this 
pp _This District is the common property 
te € nation. Having power of exclusive legis- 
tatinn over it, We are all responsible for the insti- 
. pg fey it. While slaves exist in it, therefore, 
wane charged upon the North that they up- 
ee This is unjust to us, because it 
taining apne the world in the attitude of sus- 
and religions pears It wounds our moral 
institution to be = ie because we believe the 
the sight of Hess ing towards men, and sinful in 
rently to sanction i” vc yet we are made appa- 
injustice where a man ig is like that species of 
support a religion which bp rtd a tax to 
pay a hierarchy whom his a”, “i8believes, and to 
to denounce. But the e ra ra ag him 
is not necessary to the fait Slavery here 
Southern brethren. If they. peneractice of our 
Useful and justifiable institution, thee it, be a 
ieee e institution, then ¢h, 

© sincerity of that belief by sustaining 5 evince 
oa : at home. For this Purpose, theme 7, 
tala eloewheres ne propagate it, or sus. 

k at the relation which we bear to it i 
0 an- 
eon 8 Hr ony T have been taught from my earli. 
This eet that “all men are created equal.” 
become in me not merely a conviction 














of the understanding, but a sentiment of the 
heart. This maxim is my principle of action, 
whenever I am called upon to act; and it rises 
spontaneously to my contemplations when I spec- 
ulate upon human duty. It is the plainest corol- 
lary from the doctrine of the natural equality of 
man, that when I see a man, or a class of men, 
who are not equal to myself in opportunities, in 
gifts, in means of improvement, or in motives and 
incitements to an elevated character and an ex- 
emplary life—I say, it is the plainest corollary, 
that I should desire to elevate those men to an 
equality with myself. However far my own life 
may fall below the standard of Christianity and 
gentlemanliness, yet I hold it to be clear, that no 
man is a Christian or a gentleman, who does not 
carry about an habitual frame of mind which 
prompts him, as far as he has the means to do it, 
to instruct all the ignorance, to relieve all the pri- 
vations, to minister to all the pains, and to sup- 
ply all the deficiencies of those with whom he 
meets in the daily walks of life; and, so far as he 
is a man who wields influence, possesses authori- 
ty, or exercises legislative power, he is bound to 
exert his gifts and his prerogatives for the ame- 
lioration and the imprevement of his fellow men. 
This is the lowest standard of duty that any one 
who aspires to be a Christian or a gentleman, can 
set up for his guidance. Now, take the case of a 
man from the North, who has incorporated these 
views, or any similitude of these views, into his 
character, and who has oecasion to visit this Dis- 
trict. Suppose him to he elected and sent here as 
a member of Congress, or to be appointed toa 
post in some of the Departments, or to visit this 
city on public business, or to come here from mo- 
tives of curiosity; what is the sight which is in- 
flicted upon him when he first sets his foot with- 
in this common property of the nation—when he 
first enters this household, where the head of the 
nation resides and directs? Sir, when he first 
alights from the cars that bring him within your 
limits and your jurisdiction, he beholds a degrad- 
ed caste—a race of men whom God endowed 
with the faculties of intelligence, but whom man 
has despoiled of the power of improving those 
faculties, squalid in their garb, betraying igno- 
rance in every word they utter, uncultivated in 
their manners and their tastes, fawning for a fa- 
vor, instead of standing erect like men who are 
conscious of rights; or, if they have outgrown 
servile and sycophantic habits, then erring on the 
side of impudence and insolence as much as they 
erred before on that of cringing and servility. 
He repairs to his lodgings, and there, too, all his 
moral sensibilities are shocked and outraged, by 
seeing a class of men and women hopelessly de- 
graded, cut off by law and custom from all oppor- 
tunity of emerging from their debasement ; 
whom no talent, or taste, or virtue, can ever re- 
deem to the pleasures and the rights of social in- 
tercourse. He sees men and women who are not 
degraded on account of the services they per- 
form—for “honor and shame from no condition 
rise” —but degraded by the motive and sprit from 
which the services are performed; men and 
women who have no inducements to industry and 
frugality, for their earnings will all be seized by 
another ; who have no incentives to self-respect, 
for they can never emerge from their menial 
condition ; who are bereaved of all the wonders 
and glories of knowledge, lest under its expan- 
sions their natures should burst the thraldom 
that enslaves them; and all whose manly quali- 
ties, all whose higher faculties, therefore, are ir- 
redeemably and hopelessly crushed, extinguished, 
obliterated, so that nothing but the animal, which 
the master can use for his selfish purposes, re- 
mains. 

Mr. BropuEap. Would you advance the slaves 
to an equal social and political condition with the 
white race ? 

Mr. Mann. I would give to every human being 
the best opportunity I could to develop and culti- 
vate the faculties which God has betowed upon 
him, and which, therefore, he holds under a di- 
vine charter. I would take from his neck the heel 
that has trodden him down ; I would dispel from 
his mind the cloud that has shrouded ani 
moral night ; I would remove the obstructions that 
have forbidden his soul to aspire ; and, having done 
this, I would leave him, as I would leave every 
other man, to find his level—to occupy the position 
to whieh he should be entitled by his intelligence 
and his virtues. I entertain nofears on the much- 
dreaded subject of amalgamation. Legal amalga- 
mation between the races will never take place, 
unless, in the changed condition of society, reasons 
shall exist to warrant and sanction it; and in that 
case it will carry its own justification withit. But 
one thing I could never understand—why those 
who are so horror-stricken at the idea of theoretic 
amalgamation, should exhibit to the world, in all 
their cities, on all their plantations, and in all their 
households, such numberless proofs of practical 
amalgamation. I never could see why those who 
arraign and condemn us at the North, so vehe- 
mently, because, as they say, we obtrude our pry- 
ing eyes into what they calla “ domestic” or “ fire- 
side ” institution, should have no hesitation in ex- 
hibiting to the world, through all their borders, 
ten thousand and ten times ten thousand living 
witnesses that they make it a bedside institution. 
Multitudes of the slaves of the South bear about 
upon their persons a brand as indelible as that of 
Cain; but the mark has been fastened upon them, 
not for their own crimes, but for the crimes of 
their fathers. In the complexion of the slave, 
we read the horrid history of the guilt of the en- 
slavers. They demonstrate that the one race has 

been to the other, not the object of benevolence, 
but the victim of licentiousness. 

But to resume: When the visiter to this city 
from the North leaves his lodgings, and goes into 
the public streets, half the people whom he meets 
there are of the same degraded class. ‘Their tat- 
tered dress and unseemly manners denote congen- 
ital debasement. Their language proclaims their 
ignorance. If you have occasion to send them on 
an errand, they cannot read the direction of a 
note, or a sign on a shop-board. Their ideas are 
limited within the narrowest range. They speak 
the natural language of servility, and they wear 
the livery of an inferior condition. The convic- 
tion of their deplorable state is perpetually forced 
upon the mind. You do not need their color to 
remind you of their degradation. Color, sir! They 
are oftentimes almost as white as ourselves. Sir, 
there is nota member of Congress who has not fre- 
quently seen some of his fellow-members, in the 
spring of the year, with a jaundiced skin moresal- 
low and more yellow than that of many a slave who 
is bought and sold and ownedin thiscity. I have 
seen members of this House to whom I have been 
disposed to give a friendly caution to keep their 
“ free papers ” about their persons, lest suddenly, 
on the presumption from color, they should be 
seized and sold for runaway slaves. A yellow 
complexion here is so common a badge of slavery, 
that one whose skin is colored by disease is by no 
means out of danger. To enjoy security, a man 
must do more than take care of his life—he must 
take care of his health. It is not enough to take 
heed to the meditations of his heart—he must see 
also to the secretions of his liver. 


But, sir, the stranger from the North visits the 
courts of justice in this city ; he goes into halls set 
apart and consecrated, even in the dark and half- 
heathenish periods of English history, to theinves- 
tigation of truth and theadministration of justice ; 
but, if he sees any specimens of the colored race 
there, he sees them only as menials. hey cannot 
go there as witnesses. However atrocious the 
wrongs they may suffer in their own person and 
character, or in the person and character of wife 
or children, they cannot appeal to the courts to 
avenge or redress them. If introduced there at 
all, it is-as a bale of goods is introduced, or as an 
ox or a horse is brought within their purlieus, for 
the purpose of trying some disputed question of 
identity or ownership. They go not as suitors, 
but as sacrifices. In the courts of law; in the 
temples with which all our ideas of justice, of right 
between man and man, areassociated ; where truth 
goes to be vindicated, where innocence flies to be 
avenged—in these courts, an entire portion of the 
human race are known, not as men, but as chat- 
tels, as cattle. Where, for them, is the yore 
Charta that the old barons wrested from 4 
John? Isa whole race to be forever doomed to 
this outlawry? Are they forever to'wear a “ wolf's 
head,” which every white man may cut off when 
he pleases? Sir, it cannot be that this state of 
things will last forever. If all the rights of the 
black race are thus withheld from them, it is just 
as certain as the of time that they, too, 
will have their Runnymede, their Dec! on of 
naar their Bunker Hill, and their York- 

wn. ‘ 3 
Such, sir, are the sights that molest us when we 
come here the North—that molest us in the 
hotels, that molest us in the streets, that molest 
us in the courts, that molest useverywhere. But 
the week away, and the Sabbath comes— 
the day of rest from worldly toils, the day set 
apart for social worship, when men come together, 
and, by their mutual presence and assistance, lift 
up the hearts of each other in tude to God. 
ut where now are the col population, that 
Have th. °¢,80 numerous everywhere else? 
@they no God? “Have they no interest in a 





Saviour’s example and precepts? Have they no 
need of consolation, of faith in the Unseen, to 
help them bear up under the burdens and anxie- 
ties of life? Is their futurity so uncertain or so 
worthless that they need no guide to a better 
country, or that they can be turned off with a 
guide as ignorant and blind as themselves ? 

We go from the courts and the churches to the 
schools. But no child in whose skin there is a 
shadow of a shade of African complexion is to be 
found there. The channels are so cut, that all the 
sacred and healing waters of knowledge flow, not 
to him, but by him. Sir, of all the remorseless 
and wanton cruelties ever committed in this world 
of wickedness and woe, I hold that to be the most 
remorseless and wanton which shuts out from all 
the means of instruction a being whom God has 
endued with the capacities of knowledge and in- 
spired with the divine desire to know. Strike blos- 
som and beauty from the vernal season of the 
year, and leave it sombre and cheerless ; annihilate 
the harmonies with which the birds of spring make 
vocal the field and the forest, and let exulting 
Nature become silent and desolate; dry up even 
those fountains of joy and gladsomeness that flow 
unbidden from the heart of childhood, and let the 
radiant countenance of youth become dull and 
stony like that of age—do all this, if you will, but 
withhold your profane hand from those creative 
sources of knowledge which shall give ever-renew- 
ing and ever-increasing delight through all the 
cycles of immortality,.and which have the power 
to assimilate the finite creature more and more 
nearly to theinfiniteCreator. Sir, he who denies 
to children the acquisition of knowledge works 
devilish sieadiie, &@ man destroys my power of 
hearing, it is precisely the same to me as though, 
leaving my faculty of hearing untouched, he had 
annihilated all the melodies and harmonies of the 
universe. If a man obliterates my power of vision, 
it is precisely the same to me as though he had 
blotted out the light of the sun, and flung a pall 
of darkness over all the beauties of the earth and 
the glories of the firmament. So, if a usurper of 
human rights takes away from a child the facul- 
ties for knowledge, or the means and opportuni- 
ties to know, it is precisely the same to that child 
as though all the beauties and the wonders, all 
the magnificence and the glory, of the universe 
itself had been destroyed. To one who is per- 
mitted to know nothing of the charms and sub- 
limities of science, all science is non-existent. To 
one who is permitted to know nothing of the his- 
torical past, all the past generations of men are 
a non-entity. Toone whose mind is not made 
capacious of the future, and opened to receive it, 
all the great interests of futurity have less of 
reality than a dream. I say, therefore, in strict, 
literal, philosophical truth, that whoever denies 
knowledge to children works devilish miracles. 
Just so far as he disables and incapacitates them 
from knowing, he annihilates the objects of know- 
ledge; he obliterates history; he destroys the 
countless materials 4n-th@ natural world, that 
might, through the medium of the useful arts, be 
converted into human comforts and blessings ; he 
suspends the sublime order and progression of 
Nature, and blots out those wonderful relations of 
cause and effect that belong to her unchangeable 
laws. Nay, there is a sense in which such an im- 
pious destroyer of knowledge may be said to an- 
nihilate the Creator himself, for he does annihi- 
late the capacity of forming a conception of that 
Creator, and thus preventsa soul that was created 
in the image of God, from ever receiving the image 
it was created to reflect. Such a destroyer of 
knowledge dims the highest moral splendor of the 
universe. God is more tome than a grand and 
solitary Beiag, though refulgent with infinite per- 
fections. Contemplated as enthroned in the midst 
of His works, His spiritual offspring in all the 
worlds he has formed become a multiplying glass, 
reflecting back the Original in all the profusion 
and countlessness of infinity. But when the 


wickedness of man cuts off entire generations and 


whole races from the capacity of reflecting back 
this radiant image of the Creator, then all that 
part of the universe where they dwell becomes 
black and revolting, and all that portion of the 
Mirror of Souls which was designed to reproduce 
and rekindle the glories of the Eternal, absorbs 
and quenches the rays which it should have caught 
and flamed with anew, and multiplied, and re- 
turned. And, still further, sir, I affirm, in words 
as true and literal as any that belong to geometry, 
that the man who withholds knowledge from a 
child, not only works diabolical miracles for the 
destruction of good, but for the creation of evil 
also. He who shuts out truth, by the same act 
opens the door to all the error that supplies its 
place. Ignorance breeds monsters to fill up all 
the vacuities of the soul that are unoccupied by 
the verities of knowledge. He who dethrones 
the idea of Law, bids Chaos welcome in its stead. 
Superstition is the mathematical complement of 
religious truth ; and just so much less as the life 
of a human being is reclaimed to good, just so 
much more is it delivered over to evil. Theman 
or the institution, therefore, that withholds know- 
ledge from a child, or from a race of children, ex- 
ercises the awful power of changing the world in 
which they are to live, just as much as though he 
should annihilate all thet is most lovely and grand 
in this planet of ours, or transport the victim of 
his cruelty to some dark and frigid zone of the 
universe, where the sweets of knowledge are un- 
known, and the terrors of ignorance hold their 
undisputed and remorseless reign. Sir, the laws 
recorded in the statute books of the free States, 
providing the means of education, and wooing 
the children to receive the blessedness of true 
knowledge. are worthy to be inscribed as emblems 
and hieroglyphics upon the golden gates of Hea- 
ven; but those laws which deform the statute 
books of the slave States of this Union, making it 
a penal offence to educate human beings, and 
dooming immortal souls to perpetual ignorance, 
would make the most appropriate adornment 
wherewith to embellish with inscription and bas- 
relief the pillars of the council-hall of Pande- 
monium. 

Sir, if there is anything for which I would go 
back to childhood, and live this weary life over 
again, it is for the burning, exalting, transporting 
thrill and ecstasy with which the young faculties 
hold their earliest communion with knowledge. 
When the panting and thirsting soul first drinks 
the delicious waters of truth ; when the moral and 
intellectual tastes and desires first seize the fra- 
grant fruits that flourish in the garden of know- 
ledge; then does the child catch a glimpse and 
foretaste of heaven. He regales himself upon the 
nectar and ambrosia of the gods. Late in life, 
this zest is rarely if ever felt so keenly as at the 
beginning. Such ought not to be the fact, and 
needs not to be the fact; but our bodies are so 


‘systematically abused by transgressions of the 


laws of health and life, that the sympathizing 
soul loses the keenness of its early relish. Even 
then, however, age has its compensations. The 
old may experience the delights of learning, anew. 
in the reflex pleasure of seeing children learn. 
But these lofty and enduring satisfactions—this 
pleasure, it is no extravagance to say, this bliss 
of knowledge, both for parent and child, is with- 
held, cruelly, remorselessly withheld, from the 
slave. We know all this; we see its imbruting 
consequences ; and we are compelled to see them, 
because the Government will uphold slavery here. 

Such, sir, is the spectacle which is presented to 
all Northern men, whenever for duty, for business, 
or for pleasure, they visit this metropolis. Wher- 
ever we go, wherever we are, the odious, abhor- 
red concomitants of this institution are forced 
upon on our observation, and become a perpetual 
bitterness in the cup of life. The whole system, 
with all its adjuncts, is irreconcilably repugnant 
to our ideasof justice. We believe it to be a de- 
nial of the rights of man; we believe it to be 
contrary to the law of God. Whether these feel- 
ings wear away by the lapse of time, and the 
indurating power of custom, I know not; but, for 
— hope never to become hardened and callous 
to the sight; for it is a case where I could expe- 
rience no mitigation of my pains, without a cor- 
responding debasement of my nature. 

Now, in all sincerity, and in all kindness, I ask 
our Southern brethren, what there is to them so 
valuable and desirable in retaining slavery reat 
as to be a compensation for all the pain and evi 
which its existence inflicts upon the North? 
Surely its abandonment here would be a small 
thing to them, while its continuance is a great 
thing to us. It is a great thing to us, because we 
are held responsible for it by the whole civilized 
world. This District is the common possession of 
the nation ; C has power of exclusive legis- 
lation over it; Congress, therefore, is responsible 
for its institutions, as a man is responsible for the 
condition of his house, and the customs of his fam. 
ily. The General Government is not responsible 
for the local institutions of Massachustts or of 
Mississippi; each of them has supreme control 
over its own domestic concerns. ‘hey may hon- 


orably beer their debts, or repudiate them; | erty 


they may up institutions of charity, of learn- 
ing, and of religion ; or they may suffer inhuman- 
ity and vi rance and to pre- 
vail ; and we here cannot help it, and are there- 
fore not responsible for it. But it is wholly other. 
wise with regard to the institutions prevail 
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in this District; their honor or their infamy 
attaches to us. We are judged by them, the 
world round. We of the Northern States feel it 
at home; we are made to feel it still more deeply 
abroad. Throughout every nation in Europe, it 
is the common lan: e and thecommon sentiment, 
that an institution which exists in one half of the 
States of this Union isin flagrant contrast and 
contradiction to the theory of our Government. 
When we are reminded of this, whether in a 
kindly and expostulatory manner by our friends, 
or in an offensive and taunting one by our ene- 
mies, we of the North can say, at least, that we 
are not responsible for it. We can explain why 
we are no more amenable for the local laws of 
Arkansas or Missouri, than we are for the Catholic 
religion in ‘Mexico, or for the revolutions in the 
South American Republics. This is our answer. 
But they still retort upon us, and say, There is 
one spot for which you are nsible—the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. You could abolish slavery 
there if you would; you do not ; and therefore the 
sin of its continuance is yours, a8 much go as if it 
existed in New York or Massachusetts. Now, I 
ask Southern gentlemen how it is consistent with 
magnanimity and honor, with a fraternal feeling 
towards the North, for them to force the odium of 
this inconsistency upon us? Surely they gain no 
credit, no character, by it; we lose both credit and 
character. The existence of slavery here is no 
benefit to them; it is of unspenkab!e injury to us, 
They would lose nothing by surrendering it; we 
suffer everything by its continuance. A change 
would work them no injury; it would be invalua- 
ble tous. I ask them, on principles of common 
fairness and good neighborhood, that they should 
courteously and voluntarily yield us this point, 
which would allay so much bitterness and heart- 
burning at the North, and which, sccording to 
their view of the matter, would fill the South 
with the sweet savor of a generous deed. 

1 know, sir, that some Southern gentlemen pro- 
fess to see a principle in such a course that debars 
them from adopting it. They say that if slavery 
in this District should be surrendered, it would 
only be giving the adversary a vaatage-ground, 
on which he could plant himself to attack slavery 
in the States. I dissent from this tiew entirely. 
Has not thegentleman from Ohio, | Mr. Giddings, ] 
who is supposed to represent the extreme Anti- 
Slavery views which exist in this House—has not 
he declared here, a hundred times over, that he 
disclaims all right, that he renounces all legal 
authority and pretext, under the Coastitution, to 
lay the hands of this Government, for the pur- 
pose of freeing him, on a single slave in the slave 
States? But clearly the principle is different in 
regard to slaves in this District, where we possess 
the power of “exclusive legislation.” But if gen- 
tlemen at the South see a principle which debars 
them from surrendering slavery in this District, 
we at the North see a principle whith prompts 
us, and will prompt us, until the work is accom- 
plished, to renewed exertions. On the ssme ground 
on which slavery in this District has been defend- 
ed for the last fifty years, it can be defended for 
the next fifty, or the next five hundred years; it 
can be defended forever. This idea of perpetual 
slavery in the very household of a republic of 
freemen, is not to be tolerated, and cannot be tole- 
rated. But I will not dwell on this topic further. 
I close this branch of my argument with a proposi- 
tion which seems to me but fair and equitable. 
The South has held this metropolis as a slave cap- 
ital for fifty years. Let it now be held as a free 
capital for fifty years; and if, at the end of this 
period, adequate reasons can be shown, before any 
nation, civilized or uncivilized, upon the face of 
the earth, for restoring it to slavery again, I, for 
one, should have no fears of entering into an en- 
gagement, upon such a condition, that it should 
again become “a land of Egypt and a house of 
bondage.” 

Notwithstanding I have dwelt so long upon the 
social and moral aspects of this subject, I am still 
tempted not to forego that which was my princi- 
pal object in rising, namely, to submit an argu- 
ment on the question of the legality or constitu- 
tionality of slavery in this District. I have be- 
stowed much careful attention upon this subject, 
with the sincerest desire of arriving at true, legal, 
and constitutional results. I submit my views 
with deference, because I know they are in conflict 
with the views of others, for whose knowledge 
and abilities I have the profoundest respect. 

The logality of stavery in the District of Cu- 
lumbia has been assumed, and practically acqui- 
esced in, for fifty years. Had the question of its 
validity been raised, and argued on the principles 
of the Constitution, immediately after the crea- 
tion of the District, I believe this territory would 
have been declared free soil. In my conscientious 
opinion, slavery exists in this District only by 
original usurpation and subsequent acquiescence. 
If so, Congress cannot be too speedily invoked to 
abdicate the power it has usurped. 

The first position I take isthis: That slavery has 
no legal existence, unless by force of positive law. 

Ifany man claims anthority over the body, mind, 
and soul of one of his fellow-men, and claims this 
authority not only for the whole life of his victim, 
but a like authority over all his descendants, there 
is no part of the civilized world where he will not 
be required to show some positive law, authoriz- 
ing the power and the bondage. If the claimant 
says, “I am stronger, or I am wiser than he ;” or 
“T have an Anglo-Saxon brain, while he has only 
an African brain ;” or “ my skin is white, and his 
skin is not white ;” or “I descended from Shem, 
and he from Ham, and, therefore, he is my 
slave ;”—there is not a court in Christendom, 
which, though it may admit the fact, will ratify 
the inference. If the claimant affirms that it is 
morally right for him to seize his fellow-man and 
reduce him to slavery ; if he brings the Bible into 
court as his law book, and cites Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob and Paul, as his authorities ; still, 
I say, there is not a court in Christendom that 
will not deny the validity of the title, and rebuke 
the arrogance of the demand.* Positive law, then, 
is the only foundation of slavery. The authori- 
ties are numerous, if not numberless, to establish 
this position. I shall not encumber this argument 
by citing many of them. The few which I shall 
cite will contain a reference to the rest. 

The grand reason against slavery given by 
Lord Mansfield, in Summersett’s case, was, “that 
it is so intrinsically wrong that it is incapable of 
being introduced into any country, on any rea- 
sons moral or political, and can only stand on 
positive law.” (20 State Trials, 1.) 

Chief Justice Marshall says, “that it [slavery] 
is contrary to the law of nature, will scarcely be 
denied. That every man has a natural right to 
the fruits of his own labor, is generally admitted ; 
and that no other person can rightfully deprive 
him of those fruits, and appropriate them against 
his will, seems to be the nec result of this 
admission.” (Antelope, 10 Wheat., 120.) 

“The first objection,” says Mr. Justice Best, in the case 
of Forbes and Cochrane, “which occurs to me, in this case, 
is that it does not appear, in the special case, that the right 
to slaves exists in East Florida. ‘That righ: is not a gen- 
eral, but a local right; it ought, therefore, to have been 
shown that it existed in Florida, and that the defendants 
knew of its existence. Assuming, however, that those facts 
did appear, still, under the circumstances of this case, this 
action could not be maintained. 

“ The question is, were these persons slaves at the time 
when Sir G. Cockburn refased to do the act which he was 
desired todo? 1am decidedly of Opinion that they were no 
longer slaves. The moment they put their feet on board of 
a British man-of-war, not lying within the waters of East 
Florida, (where undoubtedly the laws of that country would 
prevail,) those persons who had before been slaves were 
free. * * * * Slavery isa local law, and there- 
fore, if a man wishes to preserve his slaves, let him attach 
them to him by affection, or make fast the bars of their 

rison, or rivet well their chains; for the instunt they get 
eyond the limits where slavery ts Tecoynised by the local 
— they agen res a nent 7 voy boy Srom 
os. Cochrane, 8. C., 3 Dowl. & Ryland, 679)? Forbes 

“TI am of opinion,” says Holroyd, J., in the same case, 
“that, according to the principles of the English law, the 
right to slaves, even in a country where such rights are 
recognised by law, must be considered as founded, not 
upon the law of nature, but upon the particular law of that 
The law of slavery is a law in invitum; and when a 
party gets out of the territory where it prevails, and out of 
the power of his master, and gets under the protection of an- 
other Power, without any wong act done by the party 
giving that protection, the right of the master, which is 
founded on the munici; dae Oo ike mar place only, 
does not continue, and there is no right of action against a 
party who merely receives the slave in that country, without 
doing any wrongful act.” 

The definition of slavery given by the Roman 
law implies that it is local: Servitus est constitutio 


juris gentium, qua quis dominio alieno, contRA NATU- 


Ram, subjicitur. (18 Pick. Rep, 193, Common- 
wealth vs. Aves; Lunsford vs. Coquillon, 14 Mar- 
tin’s Rep., 402) 


“ The relation of owner and slave is a creation 
of the municipal law.” (3 Marshall, 470, [Ky.,] 
Rankin vs. Lydia; 1 Wash.C. C. Rep, 499, But- 


* An anecdote, which I have on the best authority, is not 
inappropriate A few years ago, & Citizen of the State of 
Connecticut absconded, leaving a wife behind him. He went 
to the State of Mississippi, where he took a colored woman 
as bis coneubine, had chi by her, acquired property, and 
died. The wife and heirs in Connecticut claimed the prop- 
in Mississippi. The claim was contested. The 
Hon. S. Foote, now a Senator from that State, con- 
ducted the defence. He denied the title of the wife in Con- 
necticut, affirmed that pf the concubine and her children in 
Miasasppi and itd che case fi poem and Sarah and 

, to prove the an of the concu- 
binage, and the Divine authority for it. And surely, if the 





Bible nt in favor of slavery is sound, Mr. Foote’ 
gument fn favor of concubinage is equally so. iol 





ler vs. Hopper ; 4 Wash. C. C. Rep., 296, Ex parte 
Simmons ; 9 Curry’s Louisiana Rep., 473, Marie 
Louise vs. Marot et al.) 

This point may be presented in another light. 
By the law of nature, all men are free. But in 
some Governments the law of the State, upheld 
by the power of the State, overrides the law of 
nature, and enslaves a portion of the people. The 
law of nature recedes before this legalized vio- 
lence ; but it recedes no further than the legaliz- 
ed violence drives it back. Within the jurisdic- 
tional limits of such States, then, slavery is made 
legal, though it is not made right. But if a slave 
passes out of the jurisdiction where violence over- 
powers right, into a jurisdiction where right is 
superior to violence, he is then free ; not because 
there is any change in the man, but because there 
is a change in the laws to which the man is sub- 
ject. 
There may, however, be some further positive 
law which, though it does not authorize the buy- 
ing or selling of a slave, still does provide that an 
escaped or an escaping slave may be recaptured 
and redelivered into bondage. Such is the third 
paragraph of the second section of the fourth 
article of the Constitution of the United States. 
Such, too, is the act of Congress of February 12, 

1793, providing for the recapture of fugitive 
slaves. This, however, would not be without pos- 
itive law. 

The debates in all the Conventions for adopt- 
ing the Constitution of the United States, pro- 
ceed upon the ground that slavery depends upon 
positive law for its existence. If it did not—if a 
man who has a legal right to a slave in Virginia, 
has a legal right to him anywhere, then the pro- 
vision in the Constitution, and the act of 1793, for 
recapturing fugitive slaves, would have been un- 
necessary. 

On the south side of a boundary line, then, sla- 
very may exist by force of positive law; while, 
on the north side, in the absence of any such law, 
slavery is unlawful. A slave passing out of a ju- 
risdiction where slavery is legalized, into a juris- 
diction where it is not, becomes free. It is as 
though a man should migrate from one of those 
South Sea islands, where cannibalism is legalized, 
and where the public authorities, according to the 
reports of travellers, not only condemn and exe- 
cute a criminal, ut dine on him after he is executed— 
it is, | say, as though the subject of such a Gov- 
ernment should migrate into one where cannibal- 
ism is not lawful, and where, therefore, though he 
should be condemned and executed for crime, it 
would be no part of the sentence or the ceremony 
that he should be eaten. He is out of cannibal 
jurisdiction. 

The right of freedom is a natural right. It is 
a positive existence. It isa moral entity. Like 
the right to life, it pertains, by the law of nature 
and of God, to every human being. This moral 
right continues to exist until it is abolished. 
Some act abolishing this freedom, then, must be 
proved; it must be proved affirmatively, or else 
the fact of freedom remains. This is the solid 
and indestructible ground of the maxim, that sla- 
very can exist only by positive law; that it is a 
local institution ; that the right of freedom must 
first be abolished before slavery can exist. 

2. My second position is this: That a man’s le- 
gal condition may be changed by a change in the Gov- 
ernment over him, while he remains in the same place, 
just as effectually as it can be changed by his removal 
to another place, and putting himself under another 
Government. The inhabitants of the North Amer- 
ican colonies did not change their place of resi- 
dence when they passed from under the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, and came under the Gov- 
ernment of the Confederation. The Mexicans, 
inhabiting the then States of California and New 
Mexico, did not change their place of residence, 
when, on the thirtieth day of May last, they 
ceased to be citizens of the Mexican Republic 
and became citizens, or jvasi citizens of the United 
States. Their political relations were changed, 


one Government, and placing themselves under 
the canopy of another Government, but by the 
withdrawal of one Government from over them, 
and by the extension to them of certain political 
rights and capacities under another Government. 
Before this thirtieth day of May, they could have 
committed treason against Mexico, but not after 
it. Before it, they could not commit treason 
against the United States; but when they shall 
be vitineno of the Union, they can. These vital 
changes in their relations are without any change 
in their residence. Within my recollection, an 
old gentleman died in Massachusetts, who had 
lived in five different towns, but still remained 
where he was born—like one of the old oak trees, 
on the old homestead. The part of the original 
town where he was born had been set off and in- 
corporated into a new town; and that part of the 
second town where he lived, into a third; and so 
on, until he died in the fifth town, without any 
change of domicil. Now, this man lived under 
the jurisdiction and by-laws of five towns, as they 
were successively incorporated over him, just as 
much as though he had struck his tent five times, 
and placed himself, by successive migrations, un- 
der five different municipal jurisdictions. 

A similar thing must have happened to thou- 
sands of our fellow-citizens of the Union: some 
ef them have at first lived under a foreign Gov- 
ernment; then under one Territorial Govern- 
ment; then under another; and at last have be- 
come citizens of a State, without any change of 
domicil. Indeed, it would seem that nothing can 
be clearer than the proposition, whether regarded 
as a legal or a political one, than that the laws 
and the jurisdiction may be changed over a man 
who continues to reside in the same place, just as 
effectually and completely asa man may change 
the laws and jurisdiction over himself by remov- 
ing to a different place. In many cases, the for- 
mer works a more thorough change than the lat- 
ter. The laws of Great Britain do not acknow- 
ledge the right of self-expatriation; while, at the 
same time, it is held, that the inhabitants of a for- 
eign province, incorporated into the Kingdom, 
change their allegiance without changing their 
residence. 

3. My third proposition is this: That the juris- 
diction under which the inhabitants of what is now the 
District of Columbia lived, prior to the cession-of the 
District by Maryland to the United States, was utterly 
and totally changed, at the moment of the cession—at 
the moment when, according to the provisions of the 
Constitution, they ceased to he citizens of the State 
of Maryland, and became citizens of the District of 
Columbia. 

By the 17th paragraph (Hickey’s Constitution) 
of the 8th section of the 1st article, it is provided 
that Congress shall have power “to exercise ex- 
clusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over 
such District (not exceeding ten miles square) as 
may, by cession of particular States, and the ac- 
ceptance of Con become the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 

Congress, then, has the power of sole and ex- 
clusive legislation, “in all cases whatsoever,” in 
regard to the District of Columbia. What is the 
meaning of the word “ exclusive” in this connec- 
tion? It cannot mean absolute and uncontrolled ; 
for, if it did, it would make Congress as sovereign 
as the Russian autocrat. It means that no other 
Government, no other body of men whatever, 
shalt have any concurrent power of legislation 
over the District; nor, indeed, any subordinate 
power, except what may be derived from Con- 
gress. Over every man who is a citizen of onc 
of the United States, there are two jurisdic- 
tions—the jurisdiction of the General Govern- 
ment, and the jurisdiction of the State Govern- 
ment. There are two Governments that have 
the power to legislate for him ; but there is only 
one power—the Congress of the United States— 
that can legislate for a citizen of the District of 
Columbia. 

In Kendall vs. the United States, 12 Peters, 
524, it is said: “ There is in the District of Co- 
lumbia no division of powers between the General 
and State Governments. Congress has the entire 
control over the District, for every purpose of 
government.” 

So it has been held that a justice of the peace 
in the District of Columbia is an officer of the 
Government of the United States, and is there- 
fore exempt from militia duty. Wise vs. Withers, 
3 Cranch, 331; 1 Cond. Rep., 552. 

A citizen of the District of Columbia is not a 
citizen of any one of thé United States. Hepburn 
et al. vs. Ellery, 2 Cranch, 445; Westcott’s Lessee 
vs. Inhabitants , Peters’s C. C. R., 45. 

Up to the time of the cession, the inhabitants of 
this District were under two jurisdictions—that 
of Maryland and that of Congress; but after the 
cession, under that of Con alone. Now, 
when the inhabitants of this District passed out 
of the jurisdiction of Maryland, and came under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, let us see 
what was the effect of such change of jurisdiction 
upon them. 

In the act of Congress of 1790, chap. 28, sec. 1, 
which was an act for establishing the seat of 
Government of the United States, there is the 
following clause: “ Provided, nevertheless, That the 
° ion of the laws of the State [of Maryland] 
within such District shall not be affected by this 
acceptance, until the time fixed for the removal of the 








Government thereto, and until Congress shall otherwise 
by law provide.” 

Here, then, Congress expressly provided and 
contracted with the State of Maryland, that the 
laws of Maryland in this District should not be 
interfered with, until the removal of the seat of 
Government to this place; and Congress likewise 
impliedly provided and contracted, that when the 
seat of Government should be removed to this 
place, it would discharge the duty imposed upon 
it by the Constitution of the United States, and 
would assume and exercise the “exclusive legis- 
lation” provided for in that instrument. This 
re A ~~ Congress was approved on the 16th of July, 

By the Maryland laws of 1791, chap. 45, sec. 2, 
that State ceded to the United States the terri- 
tory which now constitutes the District of Colum- 
bia, and the words of the cession are these: “in 
fall and absolute right, as well of soil as of person, 
residing or to reside thereon.” &c. * * * provi- 
ded that the jurisdiction of the laws of Maryland 

shall not cease or determine until Congress shail 
by law provide for the government thereof” 

The state of the case, then, was simply this: 
1. The Constitution gave Congress power of “ ex- 
clusive legislation” over such District as might be 
ceded for the seat of Government. 2. Congress, 
by the act of 1790, above referred to, proposed to 
the State of Maryland to accept a portion of her 
territory for this purpose, but en; not to in- 
terfere with her laws until after it had taken 
actual pogsession of the ceded territory. 3. Ma- 
ryland accepted the proposition, rehearsing the 
condition in these words, namely: that “the laws 
of Maryland shall not cease or determine until 
Congress shall by law provide for the government 
thereof.” 

By the 6th section of the act of 1790, chap. 28, 
Congress provided that it would remove to this 
District, and make this the seat of Government, 
on the first Monday of December, 1800. It did so; 
and now its express duty under the Constitution, 
and its implied promise to the State of Maryland, 
were to be fulfiled by exercising “exclusive legis- 
lation” over this District. 

In fulfilment of this duty and promise, Congress, 
on the 27th of February, 1801, by the act of 1801, 
chap. 15, proceeded to legislate for the District of 
Columbia ; and, in the first section of that act, it 
provided as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, §c., That the laws of the State of Virgin- 
ia, as they now exist, shall be and continue in force in that 
meet the District of Columbia which was ceded by the said 

tate to the United States, and by them accepted for the 
permanent seat of Government; and that the laws of the 
State of Maryland, as they now exist, shall be and continue 
in force in that part of the said District which was ceded by 
- _ to the United States, and by them accepted, as 

By this act, then, Congress assumed to exercise, 
and did exercise, that exclusive legislation over 
the District of Columbia, which had been provided 
for by the Constitution. 

That portion of the District which was ceded to 
Cengress by Virginia, having been receded to 
that State by the act of Congress of July 9, 1846, 
(st. 1846, chap. 35,) all that relates to it may, for 
the purpose of this argument, be laid out of the 
question. 

On the 27th day of February, 1801, then, the 
laws of Maryland, as such, were abrogated in this 
District. The legislative power of Congress be- 
came exclusive. All legislative power previously 
possessed by Maryland over it, then ceased. The 
connection of Maryland with this District, as a 
part of its former territory, and occupied by its 
former citizens, was dissolved. It had no longer 
any more legislative power over the District, than 
Maine or Georgia had. Historically, we may talk 
about the laws of Maryland, as they once existed 
here ; but practically, and as a matter of strict law 
and fact, her laws were no longer known within 
the District. The laws which goverened the 
people of this District after the 27th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1801, were the laws of Congress, and not 


1 land. 
not by their removal from under the canopy of |  arale Mary his 


To show that this part of the District passed 
out from under the Government of Maryland, and 
came under the Government of the United States 
I refer to Reilly, appellant, vs. Lamar et ai., ad 
Cranch, 344, 1 Cond. Rep., 322, where it is said, 
“By the seperation of the District of Columbia 
from the State of Maryland, the residents in that 

rt of Maryland which became a part of. the 

istrict ceased to be citizens of the State.” It 
was held, in that case, that a citizen of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia could not be discharged by the 
insolvent law of Maryland. 

A citizen of the District of Columbia cannot 
maintain an action in the Circuit Court of the 
United States out of the District, he not being a 
citizen of the State within the meaning of the pro- 
vision of the law of the United States regulating 
the jurisdiction of the Courts of the United States. 
Hepburn « al. vs. Ellzey, 2d Cranch, 445, ist 
Cond. Rep., 444. See also Loughborough vs. Blake, 
5 Wheat., 317, and Levy Court of Washington vs. 
Ringgold, 5 Peters, 451. 

4. The next pointof inquiry is: What is the legal 
force and effect, upon the subject of slavery, of the act 
of Congress of 1801, before cited? Its words are: 
“ That the laws of the State of Maryland, as they 
now exist, shall be continued in force in that part 
of the said District which was ceded by that State 
to the United States,” &c. And here, I acknow- 
ledge that the operation of this clause is precisely 
the same as though Congress had transcribed all 
the Maryland laws, word for word, and letter for 
letter, into its own statute book, with the clause 
prefixed, “Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United Stat@s of Ameri- 
ca in Congress assembled,” and the President of 
the United States had affixed his signature thereto. 
I acknowledge, further, that the laws of Maryland 
had legalized slavery within the State of Maryland, 
and had defined what classes of persons might be 
held as slaves therein. 

But it by no means follows, because Congress 
proposed to reénact, in terms, for this District, all 
the laws of Maryland, that, therefore, it did re- 
énact them. It does not follow, that because two 
Legislatures use the same words, that the words 
must necessarily have the same effect. It makes 
all the difference in the world, whether words are 
used by one possessed of power, or by one devoid 
of power. Congress might pass a law in precisely 
the words as those used by the Parliament 
of Great Britain, and yet the law of Congress be 
invalid and inoperative, while the act of Parlia- 
ment would be valid and binding. We have a 
written Constitution; Great Britain has no writ- 
ten Constitution. The British Parliament, on 
many subjects, has an ampler jurisdiction thar 
‘the American Congress. The law of Congress 
might be unconstitutional and void, while that of 
the British Parliament, framed in precisely the 
same language, might be constitutional and bind- 


ing. 

Bo the law of Maryland might be valid under 
the Constitution of Maryland, and therefore bind- 
ing upon the citizens of Maryland ; while the law 
of Congress, though framed in precisely the same 
words, would be repugnant to the Constitution of 
the United States, and therefore have no validity. 

Now, this is precisely the case here. Congress, 
in attempting to reénact the Maryland laws, to 
uphold slavery in this District, transcended the 
limits of its constitutional power. It acted uncon- 
stitutionally. It acted in plain contravention of 
some of the plainest and most obvious principles 
consecrated by the Constitution. If so, no one 
will dispute that its act is void. I do not deny, 
then, that Congress used words of sufficient am- 
plitude to cover slavery ; but what I deny is, that 
it had any power to give legal force to those words. 

5. My next proposition, therefore, isthis: That 
as Congress can do nothing excepting what it is em- 
powered to do by the Constitution, and as the Constitu- 
tion does not empower it to establish slavery here, it 
cannot establish slavery here, nor continue it. 

Where is there any express power given to Con- 
c by the Constitution to establish slavery ? 

here is the article, section, or clause? I demand 
to have the title shown. Thousands of human 
beings are not to be robbed of all their dearest 
rights; and they and their children, forever, by 
strained constructions, or apocryphal authority, 
doomed to bondage. Will those who say that 
Congress cannot establish a banking institution 
by construction, nor aid internal improvements, 
nor enact a tariff—will they say that it can make 
a man a slave, and all his posterity slaves, by con- 
struction ? 

Nor can any power to establish slavery be de- 
duced from the 1Sth clause of the 8th section of 
the ist Article of the Constitution, which gives 
Congress power “ to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution” 
the powers that are granted. 

What power is granted to Congress, for the a 
ercise of which, the establishment of slavery ° 
this District is a necessary means or prelinvnwy 
Congress has power to lay and collect rou of 
borrow money ; to regulate yee Masih: ’ 
lish uniform rules of naturalization ; to co1n money ; 
to punish counterfeiters; to establish Lp Yee 
and post-roads ; to promote the progress of science 
and the arts; to establish courts; to define and 
punish piracies on the high seas; to declare war ; 

rt armies ; to provide and main- 


fo raise ony; ta organize and maintain a militia; 





these powers, is the power to establish slavery in 
the District of Columbia a necessary incident? If 
slavery in the District of Columbia were to cease 
to-day, could not the Government continue to ex- 
ercise every function which it has heretofore ex- 
ercised? If so, then the existence of slavery in 
this District is not “ necessary ” to the exercise of 
any of the expressly granted powers. I call upon 
any gentleman to name any one power of this 
Government which cannot be exercised, which 
must necessarily cease, if slavery should cease to 
be, — District of Columbia? “I pause for a 
reply. 

Well, then, if a power to establish slavery in 
this District is not among the granted powers, 
and if it is not necessary for the exercise of any 
one of the granted powers, then it is nowhere—it 
does not exist at all. o power of Congress, 
then, exists, either for the creation or for the con- 
tinuance of slavery in this District; and all the 
legislation of Congress upon this subject is be- 
yond or against the Constitution. 

Let me illustrate this in another way. Suppose 
there had been a religious establishment in Ma- 
ryland at the time of the cession ; suppose, under 
the auspices of Lord Baltimore, the Catholic re- 
ligion had been established as the religion of the 
State; and that, in order to punish heresy and 
secure conformity to the religion of the State, an 
inquisition had been founded, and that the seat 
of that inquisition had been within the limits of 
the District of Columbia, at the time of the ces- 
sion: could Congress, in the absence of all ex- 
press or implied authority on the subject of es- 
establishing a State religion, have upheld the 
Catholic religion here, and appointed the officers 
of the inquisition to administer it? The idea is 
abhorrent to the whole spirit of the Constitution. 
But Congress had as much power to establish a 
national religion here, in the absence of all ex- 
press or implied authority to do so, as to estab- 
lish slavery here. 

Congress, then, does not and cannot legalize 
slavery in this District. It found slavery in ex- 
istence in the States; and it does not abolish it, 
or interfere with it, because it has no power of 
“exclusive legislation” in them. But Congress 
has as much right to go into any State and abol- 
ish slavery there, as any State, even Virginia or 
Maryland, has to come into this District with its 
laws, and establish slavery here. I suppose that 
no jurist will contend that Congress could have 
passed the act of 1793, for the recapture of fugi- 
tive slaves, had it not been for the third clause in 
the second section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution, which provides for the redelivery 
of a fugitive slave, on the claim of his master. 
By this article in the Constitution, the case of 
fugitive slaves only is provided for. If a master 
voluntarily carries his slave into a free State, and 
the slave departs from his possession, he cannot 
reclaim him. Why not? Why cannot Congress 
pass a law, that if a man takes a dozen slaves to 
Boston, and they there see fit to strike for wages, 
and to leave his possession because their terms 
are not complied with—why is it, I ask, that Con- 
gress cannot pass a law authorizing their seizure 
and delivery into the master’s hands? The rea- 
son is, that the Constitution has conferred upon 
Congress no such express power; nor is any such 
power implied as being necessary to the exercise 
of any power that is expressed. And if Congress 
cannot so much as restore a slave to a master, 
who has voluntarily carried him into a free State, 
how can it continue slavery in this District, after 
Maryland has ceded it to this Government, whose 
fundamental, organic law gives it no power to 
create or to continue slavery here? 

Suppose Maryland had ceded her share of the 
District to Massachusetts, would not every slave 
in it have been instantaneously free by the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts? They would have 
been transferred-to a free jurisdiction—just as 
much as an individual owner of a slave passes 
under a free jurisdiction, when he voluntarily 
takes his slave to the North. The legal existence 
of slavery was annulled in this District, when 
Congress exercised its “exclusive” power over 
it, just as much as the debtor’s right to be dis- 
charged under the Maryland bankrupt law was 
annulled. 

But I go further than this; and I say that the 
Constitution not only does not empower Congress 
to establish or continue slavery in this District, 
but again and again, by the strongest implica- 
tions possible, it prohibits the exercise of such a 








and so forth, and so forth. But to what one ofall 





power. 

In regard to this whole matter of slavery, the 
Constitution touches the subject with an averted 
face. The abhorred word “slave” igs nowhere 
mentioned in it. The Constitution is ashamed 
to utter such a name. The country, coming 
fresh from that baptism of fire—the American 
Revolution—would not profane its lips with this 
unhallowed word. Hence, circumlocution is re- 
sorted to. It seeks to escape a guilty confession. 
Like a culprit, in whom some love of character 
still survives, it speaks of its offence without 
calling it by name. It uses the reputable and 
honorable word “persons,” instead of the ac- 
cursed word “slaves.” As the Tyrian Queen, 
about to perpetrate a deed which would consign 
her character to infamy, called it by the sacred 
name of “ marriage,” and committed it— 

* Hoe preetexit nomine culpam ;” 
so the Constitution, about to recognise the most 
guilty and cruel of all relations between man and 
man, sought to avert its eyes from the act, and to 
pacify the remonstrances of conscience against 
every participation in the crime, by hiding the 
deed under a reputable word. 

But let us look to the prohibitions of the Con- 
stitution ; for I maintain that there is not only no 
power, express or implied, in the Constitution, 
authorizing Congress-to create or continue sla- 
very in this District, but that it is debarred and 
prohibited from doing so, again and again. 

I suppose no one will deny that the positive 
prohibitions against the exercise of certain enu- 
merated powers, apply to Congress, when legis- 
lating for this District, just as much as when 
legislating for the Union at large. This doctrine 
has recently been strongly asserted by Mr. Cal- 
houn in the Senate of the United States; and, as 
I would gladly produce conviction in Southern 
minds, I make use of this Southern authority. 
He affirms that Congress, in legislating for the 
Territories, “is subject to many and important 
restrictions and conditions, of which some are 
expressed and others implied. Among the former 
may be classed all the general and absolute prohi- 
bitions of the Constitution; that is, all those 
which prohibit the exercise of certain powers 
under any circumstances. In this class is in- 
cluded the prohibition of granting titles of no- 
bility ; passing ez post facto laws and bills of at- 
tainder ; the suspension of the writ of habeas cor- 
pusyexcept in certain cases ; making laws respect- 
ing the establishment of religion, or its free ex- 
ercise, and every, other of like description.” 

Will any man say that Con can pass an 
ex post facto law for this District, and defend it- 
self by referring to its power of exclusive legis- 
lation over it? Can Congress passa bill of at- 
tainder, corrupting the blood of an inhabitant of 
this District, or repeal or suspend at any time, 
his right to a writ of habeas corpus, or establish a 
religion here, or interdict the free exercise there- 
of? No jurist, no statesman, will pretend it. 

But there is another prohibition in the Consti- 
tution every whit as full and explicit as any of 
these. The fifth article of amendment declares 
that “no person shall be” “ deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law.” 

Here the Constiti:tion uses the word “ person” — 
the most comprehensive word it could find. “No 
PERSON shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law.” Now, 
what does this word “ person” mean ? Or who, 
under the Constitution, is such a “person” as 
cannot be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
by virtue of.an act of Congress, without due pro- 
cess of law? Let us take our definition of the 
word “person” from the Constitution itself: “No 

son shall be a Representative who shall not 
ve attained the age of twenty-five years,” &c., 
(see 2d clause of the 2d section of the 1st article.) 
« Representatives and direct taxes shall he ap- 
the several States which may be 
portioned among the “ 
included within this Union, according to their 
ive numbers, Which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three- 
fifths of all other persons,” (3d clause of the same 
section.) “ No person 8) be a Senator who shall 
not have attained the age of thirty years,” &c., 
(ist article, 34 section, 3d clause) ‘No person 
shall be convicted [of an impeachable offence, by 
the Senate] without the concurrence of two- 
thirds.” (ist article, 3d section, 6th clause.) “ No 
person holding any office under the United States 
shall be a member of either House, during his 
continuance in office.” (ist article, 6th section, 2d 
clause) “The m on or importation of such 
persons a8 any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited ”— 
“but a tax, or duty, may be imposed on such im- 
portation, not exceeding ten dollars for vee per- 
son,” &e. (ist article, 9th section, Ist clause) 
[sem FOURTH PAGE.] . 
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DIED, at eleven o’clock, A. M., Tuesday, April 
24th, the Rev. Gamatiet Baizey, aged eighty-four 
years. ; 

My father was a consistent and devoted Chris- 
tian for more than sixty years, and a minister of 
the gospel for fifty-four years, the greater part of 
that period in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He had seen prosperity and adversity, and passed 
through many vicissitudes, but amidst all changes 
and reverses, his trust in the Divine Being was 
unshaken. “Though thou slay me, yet will I trust 
in thee,” was the language of his life. We never 
knew one, in whom the religious sentiment, as- 
suming the form of absolute dependence upon 
God, was more exalted. It possessed him en- 
tirely, controlling,all his thoughts and acts, so 
that his spirit seemed to have been translated into 
the immediate presence of his Maker. 

Through a long life he enjoyed almost uninter- 
rupted health, the decease of his consort, my re-- 
vered mother, nine months ago, inflicting the first 
serious shock upon his system. Ile submitted to 
that blow Without a murmur, but nature could 
not fully react; and he stood on the verge of the 
grave, waiting in submissive hope for reunion 
beyond its narrow bounds, with one whom an 
endeared companionship of fifty years had made 
a part of his own being. 

Last Sabbath, his friends remarked that he was 
singularly favored with religious and joyous 
emotions. He retired in better health than he 
had enjoyed for a long time. On calling him in 
the morning to breakfast, he was found in his 
bed almost insensible, breathing stertorously. 
The hand of Death was upon him: “thewheel was 
broken at the cistern:” a few hours he lingered 
without pain or discomfort, and at eleven o’clock, 
Tuesday morning, passed peacefully away, with 
a countenance as serene as the Heaven. that then 
embraced him. 





x Mr. Mann’s able speech, the thrilling nar- 
rative of Col. Fremont, and the very eloquent 
address of the Democratic members of the New 
York Legislature, leave little room this week for 
variety. The address we have been obliged to 
abridge, omitting the portion relating to various 
local questions in New York, for the sake of get- 
ting it in this number. 

“Mopern Rerorms ann Rerormers.” — We 
shall resume next week the publication of this 
interesting and instructive series of historical 
essays. 


Porms.— We have on hand several poetical con- 
tributions, which will soon appear. 





Tue American Anti-Stavery Soctrry.—The 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held in the Tabernacle, 
Broadway, New York, on Tuesday, the 8th day 
of May next. 


aS ee 


CALHOUNISM IN THE SOUTH. 


Measures have been taken in the South to keep 
up the agitation on the Slavery question, com- 
menced during the late Congress by Mr. Calhoun 
and his associates. Resolutions, emanating doubt- 
less from himself or subordinates, and committing 
the slave States to “the last resort,” in the event 
of the passage of the Wilmot Proviso, have been 
introduced in Southern Legislatures. Meetings 
are now in progress from the Potomac to the 
Nueces, called, we presume under the same ma- 
lign auspices, to respond to the Address issued 
by the Slaveholding Disunion Convention, held 
in the Capitol last winter. Reports of their pro- 
ceedings are paraded with great solemnity in the 
Southern journals under the Calhoun influence ; 
and did we not observe the fact that these meet- 
ings are scattered, poorly attended, and spasmodic 
in their action, we might deem them indications 
of a formidable movement. But we have noticed 
but one of the kind in Maryland, one or two in 
Missouri, an attempt in Kentucky, three or four 
in Virginia—very few, indeed, in any State, ex- 
cept South Carolina, which, as in duty bound, is 
bristling, like the fretful porcupine, all over. The 
activity in this remarkable State reminds one of 
the times of Nallification. Every district has its 
meetings, and a Committee of Vigilance or Safe- 
ty, to guard against incendiaries and incendiary 
publications, to fan the flame of a watchful patri- 
otism, to brace up the people to the point of dying 
for their liberties. The journals, too, are full of 
fight. Although devoted to the doctrine of Free 
Trade, and ready at one time to burn gunpowder 
at the bare idea of a Tariff, they now insist upon 
Non-Intercourse with the North. They say 
that the relations of the two sections are hostile, 
that the Union is already virtually dissolved: 
With Patrick Henry, they are ready to exclaim— 
“Our chains are forged! their clanking may be 
heard on the plains of Boston—the war has be- 
gun—there is no retreat but in submission and 
slavery—give us Liberty or Death!’ This is 
but a faint specimen of their heroic eloquence: 
Patrick Henry, were he living, would find his 
burning appeals eclipsed by the thunder and 
lightning of the stormy little State. The only 
State that seems fully to sympathize with her 
flightiness is the magnificent sovereignty of 
Florida, which, with its seven thousand adult 
white males, will prove a powerful auxiliary to 
its great leader in the onset about to be made 
upon the rest of the Union. 

Now, we entertain no doubt that Mr. Calhoun 
and his devoted admirers are quite willing to dis- 
solve the Union, if they can induce a respectable 
number of States to keep them company; but 
that the majority of those agitators who seem to 
be acting in concert with him, mean to do any 
such thing, nobody believes. The movements 
and motives of this class of men are easily read. 
They are generally Democrats, so-called—for we 
have no faith in a Pro-Slavery “ Democracy.” 
They are out of power, and are determined to 
play a hazardous game to retrieve their fortunes : 
and that game is, to inflame the Southern mind 
on the subject of slavery, by every possible de- 
vice; to fill it with jealousy, distrust, alarm; 
and, while the understanding of the Southern 
people is thus confused and perverted, to raise ex- 
treme issues in relation to Slavery, so as to force 
the Whigs into a conservative position, which 
then will be easily mistaken for opposition to 
Southern institutions. ‘This accomplished, their 
overthrow is certain; these agitators will rise 
upon their ruins, and then we shall hear no more 
of the villany of the North, the jeopardy of the 
South, and the Dissolution of the Union, till 
they meet with another reverse. Congressional 
elections are yet to be held in the following 


‘Southern States—Alabama, Kentucky, Louisi- 


ana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Thus far the 
Whigs have -so decisive a majority in Congress, 
that unless the Southern “Democrats” sweep 
these States, the Administration members will 
have the ascendency. As the ordinary party 
questions possess now but little interest, and 
are not adapted to electioneering purposes, as 
the election of General Taylor, a large slave- 
holder, without any declaration of Principles, or 
any Pledges, is caleulated to abate party spirit in 
the South, and as’theftendency of many personf; 
of every political faith, is, to how to the rising 
sun, the strong probability is, that, without 
some such machinery of slavery agitation as Mr- 
Calhoun has set in motion, the elections in that 
section would be generally unfavorable to the 
Opposition. Whatever then may be the ulterior 
designs of that agitator and his accessories, the 
direct object of the agitation, and the main one 
with the majority of those engaged in it, is, to 
influence the elections in the States named,’ 

In confirmation of the views we have present- 
ed, we call attention to the subjoined extract of 
an editorial in the Marion (Ala) Review of April 
2d. Noticing a meeting in Coffee county, called 
to respond to the Southern Address, it refers to 


party, and Mr, Benjamin Gardner, editor of the 
Eufaula Shield, an influential Whig paper, com- 
mending the course of the former, who endorsed 
the Address and favored the entire Southern 
movement, and dissenting from the position of the 
latter, who opposed all action, and sustained the 
conduct of the non-signers to the Address. The 
following extract shows that the opinions of the 
Review, and the course of Major Buford, have 
their origin in mere party policy, and not in any 
real hostility to the North, or any purpose to 
have recourse to violence. They find it neces- 
sary for the time to take extreme ground, to save 
their party from defeat. Such will ever be the 
mode of attack and defence in party warfare, in a 
community controlled by one overshadowing in- 
terest, be it the Money Power, or the Slave 


Power. . 

“ We confess ourselves gratified wherever we 

find prominent Whigs taking the ground which 
Major Buford has here done. While we are far 
from wishing to see party feelings mingle in the 
discussion of this subject, or-in whatever of action 
may be had upon it in the South, it having nev- 
ertheless become evident that our opponents are 
determined to make it a party question in the 
coming election — to use it as a weapon for the 
defeat of the Whig candidates for Congress, and 
an assault upon Whigs generally —it behooves 
the Whigs to place themselves upon tenable and 
safe ground, to consider the subject in its party 
aspects, and to take such a course in regard to it, 
as while it will not unnecessarily jeopard the 
public interest, will yet promote their own. 
“ Aside from all party considerations, as our 
readers know, our views are like those of Major 
Buford. But our friends who take the opposite 
course, do so, they say, among other reasons, in 
justice to General Taylor, and for the purpose of 
sustaining his administration. We frankly con- 
fess we cannot see the force of this reasoning. 
To our mind, they are taking the proper course 
to prostrate him and themselves all over the 
South. The Democratic party have always made 
this question their grand hobby, their trump card 
for electioneering purposes in the slaveholding 
States. They are now at the same old e; but 
while any man must be verdant indeed who sup- 
poses that, after voting for Cass, and sustaining 
Polk in signing the Oregon Territorial bill with 
the Wilmot Proviso attached to it, their present 
denunciations of Whig members of Congress who 
refused to codperate in the late Southern move- 
ment, proceeds from any love which they, more 
than the rest of us, cherish for Southern institu- 
tions and interests, still they can and will use 
this refusal with effect on the hustings. The 
Whigs, we believe, are placing themselves in a 
false and vulnerable position, by endgavoring to 
maintain what they suppose to be conservative 
ground on the subject. So far from assisting the 
administration, they are contributing to its ruin, 
by taking ground which it is to be feared will in- 
sure the general defeat of their Congressional 
candidates in the South. The extreme sensitive- 
ness of the public mind on all subjects connected 
with the subject of slavery, will enable artful 
demagogues to appeal successfully to the preju- 
dices and passions of the people, blinding their 
minds to the distinction which a defence of the 
Whig position renders necessary to be drawn 
between opposition to the late Southern move- 
ment, and a readiness to resist, under what Whigs 
consider proper circumstances and in a proper 
manner, Northern aggression upon Southern 
rights—confounding their unwillingness to par- 
ticipate in the late action, with a disinclination, 
under any aggravation whatever, to stand up for 
Southern rights, against the encroachments of 
Northern fanaticism. However ardent the devo- 
tion to Southern rights of those members of Con- 
gress who opposed the Southern meetings, or re- 
fused to sign the address, however patriotic the 
motives by which they were actuated, (and we 
cannot doubt either,) we yet fear they have taken 
a step which, except in strong Whig districts, will 
insure their defeat. Our friends should see this, 
and in doubtful districts, wherever it can be done, 
run men against whom this objection cannot be 
used, and thus disarm our wily opponents of one 
of their chief reliances for gulling and humbug- 
ging the masses.” 


i By the way, the conductors of the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard have lately been sending 
numerous copies of their paper to Southern Jour- 
nals, soliciting an exchange; and appear greatly 
tickled at the indignation the request has awa- 
kened, and the fierce responses made; fancying 
that they have created a very wholesome excite- 
ment. The explanation of this affected indigna- 
tion and these tragical responses is to be found in 
the extract just quoted, and our remarks pre- 
facing it. The sudden advent of the Standard 
furnished Southern Whig and Democratic Jour- 
nals a precious opportunity for showing their 
valorous devotion to Slavery, and their fierce hos- 
tility against Northern interference — in view of 
the approaching elections. We advise the Stand- 
ard, if it wish to furnish materials for election- 
eering to both parties equally in the South, to 
send regularly to equal numbers of their Jour- 
nals. They will be sure to flare up, -until the 
election is over. 


LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK. 


The Legislature of New York, after a session 
of one hundred days, has adjourned. 

The Homestead bill failed to become a law. 

A.mong the acts passed were the following : 

An act increasing the powers of the Boards of 
Superintendents, so as to relieve the Legislature 
of much local business. 

An act to facilitate the organization of the 
Safety Fund Banks, under the General Banking 
law. 

An act appropriating $5,000 in aid of the Or- 
phan Asylums throughout the State. 

A Free School bill, enlarging the benefits of 
the common school system. 

Canal bills, making appropriations to the 
amount of $2,000,000. 

An act to amend the code, as recommended by 
the commissioners on that subject. 

An act amending the Emigrant Passenger Law. 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE PASSAGE OF THE OR- 
DINANCE OF 1787, =, 


If we recollect aright, the State Convention of 
the Free Democracy of Indiana, held some months 
since, recommended that a Mass Convention of 
the friends of Freedom and Free Soil be held in 
Cleveland, on the 13th day of July next, to com- 
memorate the passage of the Ordinance of 1787. 
The idea seemed to us peculiarly felicitous. Six- 
ty-two years ago—in the memory of some of our 
old men—the Northwestern Territory was a wil- 
derness. Within that time it has been formed 
into five States, which now contain an aggregate 
population of four millions and a half of free- 
men—larger by a. million and a half, than the 
free population of the entire Confederation when 
the Ordinance was enacted ; and which consti- 
tute the seat of a Commerce as valuable as the 
whole of.our Foreign Trade... And their intelli- 
gence has kept pace with the accumulation of their 
physical resources ; so that they present an ex- 
ample of rapid and substantial social growth, 
probably without a parallel. 

At the basis-of their well-being lies the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, which conferred upon their soil 
perpetual immunity from the curse of Slavery, 
and consecrated it as the heritage of freemen 
forever. The day rendered memorable by the 
passage of that Ordinance, has never yet been 
commemorated ; and yet, what day more deserv- 
ing of honor? Next to the Fourth of July, hon- 
ored by patriotism as the birthday of American 
Independence, surely the Thirteenth day of Saly 
is deserving of honor by the friends of Freedom, 
as the birthday of the Free Institutions of the 
Great West—institutions, without which Politi- 
cal Independence loses half its value. 

Who can so appropriately take the lead in com- 
memorating this occasion, as those who, in their 
noble resolve to confer upon territories more mag- 
nificent, if possible, than that of the Northwest, 
the same Ordinance which has been the founda- 
tion of its greatness, have sundered old party 
attachments, relinquished hopes of political pre- 
ferment, and endured an amount of obloquy almost 
unprecedented in the annals of political warfare ? 
And who can more gracefully and efficiently per- 
form the task of arranging the details of such a 
commemoration, than the Free Soil men of the 
West? , 

Let there be held a Mass Convention of the 
Free Democracy of the States formed out of the 
Northwest Territory. Let it be held on the 
Thirteenth day of July, 1849, to do full justice 


of 1787. Let it assemble at Cleveland, ‘as the 
point most convenient for the gathering of 
visiters from all sections of the Union. Let in- 
vitations be issued to the Free Democracy of all 
the States not lying in the Northwest, to send up 
honorary delegates. And let the friends of Free- 
dom of all parties be invited to attend and parti- 
cipate in the enjoyments of the occasion. 

What say our brethren of the Free Soil Press, 
especially in the West? What an influence 
such a gathering of Freemen would exert upon 
the determination of the Great Question now 
pending before the American People! If such a 
project should meet with general acceptance, 
the Central Committee of the Free Democracy 
of Ohio might at once take measures, in concert 
with the Central State Committees of Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, to institute all 
the necessary preliminary arrangements. They 
will have full two months for astive operations. 


THE TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


We are under obligations to Mr. Young, the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, for a 
copy of his Annual Report, for 1848, with accom- 
panying maps. It is a document of great value, 
presenting in a clear, methodical form all import- 
ant information concerning the territorial extent 
of the several States, the boundaries of our Ter- 
ritories, the amount, distribution, and disposition 
of the public domain, beside other interesting 
particulars. 

According to an exhibit embraced in this re- 
port, the area— 

Of the non-slaveholding States is— 

In square miles - - - 

Inacres - - - . 
Of the slaveholding States— 

In square miles - . - 936,363 





454,340 
290,777,600 





Inacres - - - - 599,275,520 
So it appears that the slaveholding States cover 
an area of more than double that of the non- 
slaveholding. 

Of the Territories of the United States, there 
is the remainder of the old Northwest Territory, 
east of the Mississippi river, and north of Wis- 
consin— 

In square miles - - - 22,336 
In acres - - - - 14,295,040 

Territory south of 49°, west of the Mississippi 
river, east of the Rocky Mountains, north of Lowa 
and the Platte rivers— 

In square miles - = - : 723,248 
Inacres - - - = 462,878,720 

Indian Territory, west of Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, and south of the Platte— 

In square miles - - - 248,351 
In acres - - - - 159,264,640 

Total, north and west of the Mississippi, and 
east of the Rocky Mountains— 

In square miles’ - - - 994,435 
In acres - - . - 636,438,400 

Exclusive of this old Territory, we have -Ore- 
gon, north by 49°, west by the Rocky Mountains, 
east by the Pacific, south by 42°— 

In square miles - . - 
In acres - - - - 


341,463 
218,536,320 








California— 
In square miles - - - 448,691 
Inacres - : - - 287,162,240 
New Mexico— 
In square miles - - - 77,387 
Inacres - - - = 49,527,680 
Sq. miles. Acres. 
Total of the States - - 1,390,708 890,052,520 
Total of theold territory 994,435 636,438,400 
Totalofthenewterritory 867,541 555,226,240 





Total, territory - - - 1,861,976 1,191,664,640 








Grand total, States and 
Territories- - - - 3,252,684 2,081,717,160 





In the exhibit from which we have compiled 
these tables, the fraudulent boundary of Texas 
is assumed to be the true one, giving that State 
325,520 square miles. 

It will be observed that the quantity of terri- 
tory unorganized is much greater than that or- 
ganized into States. Should all the territory 
above designated admit of being parcelled out 
into States, averaging them at 60,000 square 
miles, it would constitute thirty-one States. Add 
to these four more that may be formed out of 
Texas, and we have thirty-five States. Ourpres- 
ent Union, which has lasted sixty years, embraces 
thirty distinct sovereignties. The child who is 
now studying the map of the United States, by 
the time he shall have reached three score and 
ten, may stand in a Senate, assembled on the banks 
of the Mississippi, in which shall be gathered the 
representatives of the sovereignties of sixty-five 
flourishing States; but, isthis probable? What 
of Canada, Cuba, and Mexico? What influences 
are they destined to exert upon our Union? __ 

Encompassing this immense territory, we have 
a magnificent chain of lakes, and a total seaboard 
of five thousand one hundred and twenty miles, 
distributed as follows: 





. Miles. 
Atlantic coast - - - - 1,900 
Gulfcoast - - - - = 1,600 
Pacific coast - - - - 1,620 

ee ee ee 


The Public Domain, in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment possesses a proprictary interest, is osti- 
mated to comprehend 1,584,243,200 acres; of 
which, up to the 30th September last, about 
142,026,003 acres had been sold, or otherwise dis- 
posed of, leaving then unsold fourteen hundred 
and forty-two millions, two hundred and seven- 
teen thousand, one hundred and ninety-seven 
acres. Of this, about two hundred and fifty mil- 
lions lie within the limits of twelve States. 

The following tables, which we have prepared 
with materials derived chiefly from the Report, 
present at one view the area of each State, and 
the amount of public lands remaining for sale in 
each : 




















Ohio- - - 875,465 25,576,960 
Indiana -~ - 3,572,645 21,637,760 
-Wlinois - - - 15,693,076 35,459,200 
Michigan - - 25,097,296 35,995,520 
Wisconsin - - 28,863,763 34,511,360 
lowa- - - 29,868,038 32,584,960 
103,970,263 185,765,760 

Missouri - - 29,766,740 43,123,200 
Arkansas - - 27,669,207 33,406,720 
Louisiana - = - ~=—-23,677,775 29,715,840 
Mississippi - 11,815,040 30,174,080 
Alabama - - 17,516,346 32,462,080 
Florida - - 36,137,137 37,931,520 
146,582,245 206,813,440 

Total - - 250,552,508 392,579,200 








It will be observed that theslave States contain 
forty-three millions more acres of the public do- 
main than the free States. Bear this in mind, 
while we present the following table of Bounty 
Land Warrants located under act of February 
11, 1847, wp to September, 1848, inclusive : 





No. Warrants. Acres. 

Ohio - - : - 209 32,480 
Indiana - - - 834 130,320 
Ilinois- - - 3,264 488,160 
Michigan - - - 87 13,920 
Wisconsin - - - 4,131 589,320 
Iowan - - - - 1,634 257,600 
10,159 = 1,511,800 





Missouri - 963 150,960 











owl eee aaa 6 9/520 

Mississippi - - - 67 10,120 

Louisiana - - = 407 47,000 

-Arkansas - - - 295 46,120 
Florida ek NOR ities a 

1,850 263,720 

Total - - - 12,009 1,775,520 








Once before we called attention to the location 
of so disproportionate a number of Bounty Land 
Warrants in the free States. Five-sixths, it will 
be observed, are located in them, although, of the 
public lands lying Within the States, they contain 
only about two-fifths. If these warrants were all 
held by the soldiers themselves, the argument 








Major Buford, a leading member of the Whig 





to the Congress which enacted the Ordinance 


would be conclusive as. to the superior value at- 





tached by even Southern men to free labor insti- 
tutions. But, a large portion of them, North and 
South, was bought up by speculators. It is of 
little moment, however, who located the warrants ; 
the simple fact, that five-sixths of the lands taken 
up are selected in the free States, shows that. 
whether for settlement or speculation, Slave Soil 
is shunned, and Free Soil chosen. And yet we 
saw a labored article the other day in a newspa- 
pers issued in that limbo of vanities—South Car- 
olina—soberly demonstrating the superior value 
of land in slave States! 

The following tables of the quantities of public 
lands sold, and amount of purchase money, in each 
State, will be found instructive. We have ar- 
ranged them so as to show the influence of Free 
and Slave Labor Institutions on the sales of the 
public lands : 


Acres sold in 1847, Purchase money. 



































Ohio- - - 104,548 $194,105 
Indiana - - 227,387 347,826 
Illinois - . 506,555 637,073 
Michigan - - 62,266 78,979 
lowa- - - 271,614 343,266 
Wisconsin- |- 633,038 798,583 
1,805,408 2,399,832 
Missouri - - 240,265 $300,336 
Alabama -~— - 148,725 186,079 
Mississippi - 89,028 111,568 
Louisiana - - 111,005 138,812 
Arkansas - 99,996 124,996 
Florida - - 26,874 34,776 
715,893 896,567 , 
Total - - 2,521,301 $3,296,399 
Acres sold in first Purchase 
three quarters 1848. money. 
Ohio- - - 51,861 $81,282 
Indiana - - 321,790 579,054 
Illinois - - 224,496 280,772 
Michigan - 57,906 89,282 
Iowa - ' - 122,948 153,985 
Wisconsn- - 208,170 266,218 
987,171 1,450,593 
Missouri - - 172,662 $215,882 
Alabama - . 63,493 80,488 
Mississippi ~ 18,361 22,968 
Louisians - = - 114,657 144,801 
Arkansas - - 77,339 96,675 
Florida = - - 14,554 19,202 
461,066 580,016 
Total - - 1,449,237 $2,030,609 








While the slave States contain fifty-eight per 
cent. of the public lands, seventy-one per cent. of 


| the sales are made in the free States. 


The facts we have presented demonstrate that 
slavery retards the occupation of the public lands, 
and reduce their value. And yet, the South 
Carolina patriots will dissolve the Union, unless 
they can have the privilege of cursing with its 
presence the Public Domain in the new Territo- 
ries! If the Government be regarded asthe propri- 
etor, it hag the right and is bound to exercise it, to 
exclude any system or institution which will injure 
its property. If regarded as a trustee, holding 
the domain for the benefit of the People, it is 
equally bound to protect this magnificent estate 
from any and every evil that may impair its value. 
If it fail to do this, it betrays its trust. 





PUBLIC LANDS. 


We cannot forbear presenting our readers with 
a few more tables that we have prepared from 
materials furnished by the Report of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. 

The aggregate amount of Public Lands sold, 
up to January i, 1849, was as follows in the sev- 
eral States named : 


Acres. Dollars. 
Ohio - - - 12,490,215.49 20,670,249.30 
Indiana - - 15,477,628.51 21,316,099.87 
Illinois - - 15,040,145.11 19,554,409.33 
Michigan - - 9,071,22328 11,399,519.16 
Wisconsin - 4,567,096.76 5,792,234.88 
Towa - - - 2,361,022.24 2,954,052.29 





Free States - 59,007,329.39 81,686,564.83 

















Acres. Dollars. 
Missouri - - 9,726,360.86 12,721,141.64 
Alabama - - 10,852,233.47  16,888,047.38 
Mississippi - 13,462,221.67 16,402,691.62 
Louisiana - - 3,994,02580  4,086,304.26 
Arkansas - - 2,995,237.15 3,769,696.90 
Florida - - 942,248.12 —1,207,542.69 
Slave States - 41,202,327.07 55,075,512.49 
Total - - ~- 100,209,656.46 136,772,077.32 








The following quantities have been donated to 
the States for educational purposes: 


Acres. 
For common schools - - - - 10,785,253 
For universities - - - - - 414,720 
Total - - - - - - - - = 11,199,973 


Averaging these lands at $1.25 an acre, the 
Federal Government has donated to the twelve 
States above named, fourteen millions of dollars, 
for the purpose of promoting the education of 
their people. We apprehend that a majority of 
the States, if called upon, could render a very 
poor account of their management of this munifi- 
cent gift. 

For purposes of Internal Improvements, the 
same States have received grants amounting to 
8,334,827 acres,or about ten and a half millions 
of dollars. . 

Rewards or bounties for military services have 
made still larger drafts upon the public domain. 
The following table shows the grants for services 
in the Revolutionary war, and the war of 1812: 


Acres. 
Revolutionary war - - - - - 1,301,326 
War of 1812 - - - - 4,650,930 


Outstanding ¢ertificates for war 
of 1812 - Bests.) Ss . 21,920 
5,974,176 


Up to November 30th, 1848, 43,174 warrants, 
embracing 6,505,960 acres of land, were issued 
for services in the Mexican war. The Com- 
missioner computes the whole number of regu- 
lars and volunteers employed in that war at 
90,000, so that 46,826 warrants remain to be is- 
sued. Suppose 6,826 never to be called for, 40,000 
more Will be issued, and, averaging these at 150 
acres each—the average of those already issued— 
they will cover 6,000,000 of acres. So that, in 
addition to all the other expenses of the Mexican 
war, it must be charged'with 12,505,960 acres of 
the Public lands, which, at $1.25 an acre, will 
amount to $15,632,450. Add the Revolutionary 
and Late War bounty lands (5,974,176 acres) to 
the Mexican bounty lands (12,909,960 acres.) and 
we have a total of 18,480,136 acres given away to 
reward military services—seven millions more 
than have been donated for the education of the 
People. 

It is easy to see that the large grants of war- 
rants for Bounty Lands must reduce considerably 
the revenue from the Public Lands for several 
years to come. So inconsiderable will be the in- 
come, that the pecuniary reason against the policy 
of donating limited portions of the lands to land- 
less persons who, becoming actual settlers, will 
cease to have much force. 
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Azaxta, Inp., 4th month 8th, 1849. 

Frienp G. Bamey: I noticed some weeks ago, 
in the Era, a notice of Ellwood Fisher, the 
slavery apologist, of Cincinnati, which styled him 
a member of the Society of Friends. 1 resolved at 
once to refute this, and clear the Society of such 
a reproach, but it has been neglected until now. 
The public are generally informed of a separation 
of the Friends, some twenty years ago 9 
which occasion the said Fisher went with what 


-| was called the Hicksites, but many years ago lost 


his right with them, and has not since been a 
member of any party of the Society of Friends. 
All who are at all acquainted with the Disci- 
pline of the Orthodox Friends must know that 
the promulgation of such doctrines as Ellwood 


Fisher’s great a contains would have for the 
last fifty eprived him of the right of mem- 
bership davae. 
I want t therefore, to recall the expression, 
that he is a member of the Society of Friends. 
Respectfully, thy friend, 
C. A. Cuawner. 
We are glad to be corrected. The Friends’ 
mode of speech and garb, retained by Mr. Fisher, 





SETTLEMENTS IN AFRICA. 


In Jooking through the African Repository for 
April, we find extracts of letters from emigrants 
at Cape Palmas, dated Jast November, which con- 
vey unfavorable impressions of the condition of 
the colony. The season had been unpropitious, 
and the natives were at war, so that the usual 
supplies of the colonists were cut off, and their 
trade reduced. It seems from a letter of Governor 
Russwurm that the war was carried on in the 


' territories of the colony, the settlers, we presume, 


being too feeble to arrest it. 

Wm. Cassell, Chief Justice of the Colony, 
writes: 

“This season has been ao hard one on the 
Colonists, and also on the natives, owing to a 
failure in the rice crops the last season, which 
was trying to men’s souls who had left the flesh- 
pots of Maryland; some of them are not over it 
as yet; though the hungry time is past, they 
cannot forget the flesh-pots of Maryland ; many 
a poor fellow had to go to bed hungry, and knew 
not where the next day to get something to eat- 
* %* * The Colonists have been dependent on 
the natives for too many of their eatables heretc-. 
fore, but I think this last season of want will 
drive them to agriculture, which will be a bless- 
ing in the end.” : 

Is it possible that the Colonists have not begun 
yet to raise their own articles of subsistence? 
This is rather a melancholy picture, but, what 
else could be expected of a Colony of recently 
emancipated slaves, removed far from any high 
example, and brought into immediate contact 
with a barbarous race? 

John Lewis, in a letter from Monrovia, Liberia, 
gives his first impressions of the Colony. “Every- 
body,” he says, “has a number of native servants, 
the boys with just a handkerchief tied around 
their loins”? The poor creatures have carried 
gome of our institutions along with them. All 
the houses have large gardens in the rear, and 
“the gardens are always blooming with flowers, 
and melodious with singing birds; orange trees 
and lime trees are full of fruit, and growing all 
along the streets and in the woods.” The popu- 
lation of the town, he says, consists of twelve hun- 
dred Americans, and a good number of natives. 

Were the civilization of Africa the sole object 


of the Colonization scheme, did not its leading 


advocates rest its principal claims to public con- 
sideration on the ground of its being the only 
safe, efficient, and practicable remedy for Amer- 
ican Slavery, we should take greater interest in 
noting the progress of the American settlements 
on the African coast, and their relations to the 
native population. Possibly they may do some- 
thing to introduce civilization and Christianity 
on that continent. We certainly should rejoice 
at such a result. But thus far it seems to us 
almost doubtful whether the Colonists will raise 
the natives to their own level, or go down to 
theirs. Certainly the problem, whether five or 
six thousand slaves, taken from the prison-house 
of bondage, with all-the unthrift, dependence 
upon others, ignorance, gross habits, and immo- 
ralities generated by slavery, carried ten thou- 
sand miles away from all the influences of civilized 
life, and planted on a strange coast amidst hordes of 
barbarous pagan tribes, will be able to resist the 
downward tendency of their own unfortunate 
habits, concurring with the outward pressure of 
an overshadowing barbarism, is yet undetermined, 
We hope for the best. None would rejoice more 
than we, to see these poor exiles vindicating their 
manhood, bravely surmounting all difficulties, 
and laying the foundations of an enduring civil- 
ization in Africa. 

But, viewed as the remedy for American sla- 
very, the Colonization Scheme is without a single 
claim to consideration; and the only wonder is, 
how so large a number of the American people, 
accustomed as they are to take sober, practical 
views of things, should have been deluded into 
the notion of its practicability. We find the fol- 
lowing note appended to a list given in the Afri- 
can Repository of emigrants to sail from Balti- 
more for Liberia, February 54, 1849 : 

“These 55 added to the number previously sent, 
(6,282,) make 6,437 persons, who have been sont 
to Liberia since the organization of the Society. 
The number at Cape Palmas is not included in 
the above. There have been sent there about 
1,000.” 

The total number of colored people colonized 
on the coast of Africa, since the organization of 
the Society, amounts, then, to 7,637. The Society 
was organized, we believe, in 1816, but scarcely 
commenced operations till 1820. In that year, 
the slave population of the United States number- 
1,538,064 souls. Taking 25 per cent. as the rate 
of increase of that population since 1840, it num- 
bers this day not lessthan 3,000,000 souls. So that 
while this great scheme for emancipating theslaves 
has required twenty-nine years to carry 7,437 per- 
sons to Africa, the slaves in the same period have 
doubled their number, showing an increase of 
1,500,000. The bare statement of this fact is 
enough for any sober-minded man. 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE OFFICES. 


The outery of the Washington Union and other 
organs of the Hunker Democracy against the 
President for removing a few placemen, and ap- 
pointing Whigs in their stead, and the strong 
appeals put forth by many of the presses of the 
Taylor Republican Party to the President, to 
return measure for measure upon his political 
opponents, show clearly enough the ruling passion 
of certain party leaders. A President is regarded 
by them chiefly as the great Dispenser of the 
loaves and fishes, and a Presidential election as a 
business transaction, in which A, B, and C, agree 
to give their services to candidate E, on condition 
that he, if successful, will render them an equiv- 
alent. 

General Taylor announced to the public that 
he was no Party man; that, if elected, he must 
be the President of the People, and not ofa Party ; 
and that he was hostile to proscription. 

The Union, now that he is elected, reminds 
him of his letters from day today. It can think 
of nothing but the offices. It infers, that a pledge 
to be President of the People, and not of a Party, 
implied that, when elected, he would continue to 
keep all the Democratic People in office, and all 
the Whig People out of it; and so it pleads with 
strong cries and tears that its brethren may be 
spared—that the new President may give his 
sanction to the wise selections for office made by 
his Democratic predecessor. 

These Hunker papers ought to consider. One 
of these days, a Democratic President may be 
chosen, and then, should General Taylor have 
yielded to their advice, the Democratic Outs may 
find themselves in quite as luckless a condition as 
their Whig brethren now. They could not plead 
the principle of rotation in office, for their lead- 
ers went dead against that, under General Tay- 
lor. Besides — these Hunker gentry should be 
more careful of the morals of their brethren in 
office. Could a better mode of undermining 
Democracy be devised, than to make it dependent 
for bread and butter upon a Whig Administra- 
tion? Think of it! How much truth will be 
smothered under the iron pressure of necessity — 
how much patriotism, talent, experience, elo- 
quence, which, if unfettered, would be found 
manfully struggling for the triumph. of Democ- 
racy, will be locked up and dwarfed in Whig 
bureaus, doing penitentiary labor for a Whig Ad- 
ministration, should their remonstrances prevail! 
What madness, then, to risk the tender virtue, 
the upright principle of their brethren! How 
would they like to be exposed to such temptation ? 

Their course is not only full of danger to their 
own office-holding friends: it is ungenerous 
to their office-seeking opponents. Who put 
General Taylor in office? Whigs. What did 
they do it for? The offices to be sure, for they 
certainly understood that General Taylor never 
pledged himself to any distinctive Whig principles. 
If they reap not the offices, then they are de- 
frauded out of their wages. They have labored, 
and other men have gotten the rewards. They 





led us into the error.—Ed. Era. 


have sown, and the Democrats, who strove in 














vain , prevent the seed from taking root, now 
reap. |How can these Hunker organs advocate 
such injustice, and yet do to others as they would 
wish to be done by ? 

If it were a recognised rule that, in every case, 
the supporters of the successful candidate were to 
be shut out of office, and his opponents put in or 
kept in—if there were a constitutional provision 
of this kind, we are not prepared to say that it 
might not work wonders. Whatever the good 
people might do in such a case, we rather think 
the tribe of politicians, whose name is Legion, 
would be saddly puzzled to know what to say or 
how to vote. 

We feel considerable pity for the old parties. 
Their leaders are evidently bothered, and the 
Administration does not seem to be much better 
off. As we bear no malice, and our vocation is 
to give good advice, we would submit to General 
Taylor, that there is a very easy way of redeem- 
ing the pledge contained in his letters, that he 
would be the President of the whole country, and 
not of a party; but, before submitting it, we 
must protest in advance against being paid any- 
thing for our advice, adopting the language of a 
distinguished Senator, “we neither expect, nor 
would we have, a foreign mission.” Our plan is 
simply this: Let the General turn out three- 
fifths of the Democratic office-holders, and replace 
two-fifths with Whigs, and one-fifth with Free- 
Soilers. That would be equal and exact justice, 
asnear as could be; that would realize the idea 
of being President of the whole country; that 
would be doing good to his enemies; so that even 
the ousted Democrats would mingle with their 
tears of anguish, tears of admiration for the mag- 
nanimous Justice that turned them out of Eden 


———»— 


IOWA AND ITS LEGISLATURE. 


We have already stated to our readers that the 
new State of Iowa stands alone among the free 
States, on the subject of the Wilmot Proviso. 
During the session of Congress, detailed accounts 
of the disgraceful proceedings of its Legislature 
were forwarded to us, but, it seemed to us, then, 
more important to bring to bear upon Congress 
the Public Sentiment of the non-slaveholding 
States generally in favor of Liberty, than to en- 
large upon the defection of traitors. 

We do not believe a more trifling Legislature 
ever assembled than that which last winter pre- 
tended to enact laws for Iowa. A few more of 
the same kind, and that State will have won an 
unenviable preéminence for folly and stupidity. 

On the 27th December, Mr. McManaman of 
Van Buren submitted in the House the following 
resolutions : 

“ Whereas the General Assembly of the State 
of Iowa hold to these truths, incorporated in the 
‘Bill of Rights,’ that all men are by nature free 
and independent, and have certain inalienable 
rights, among which are those of enjoying and 
defending life and liberty, acquiring, possessing, 
and protecting property, and pursuing and ob- 
taining safety and happiness; and 

“Whereas the people of this State entertain 
the — that Human Slavery should not be 
introduced to any new territory, or territory now 
free; therefore, 

“ Resolved by the General Assembly, That our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress are 
hereby instructed to support, by their voice and 
votes, the principles of the sixth article of the 
Ordinance of 1787, and of the Wilmot Proviso, 
in legislating for any territory belonging to or 
which may hereafter be acquired by the United 
States of America. 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of State be re- 
quested to forward a copy of the foregoing pream- 
ble and resolutions to each of our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress.” 

They were read a first and second time, and, 
on the 28th, were taken up for consideration, some 
Whig members being absent. The Hunker 
“ Democrats ” commenced aseries of trifling move- 
ments designed to throw ridicule on the whole 
subject—movements whose puerility would have 
disgraced a debating club of half-grown boys. 

“ Mr. Bonham moved the following amendment: 
Misert, after the figures, ‘1787, ‘and after the 
4th of March next.’ 

“Those who voted in the affirmutive were— 

“Messrs. Alexander, Babbitt, Baker, Corse, 








Davison, Evans, Flint, Giffin, Harrison, Jacobs, 
Langton, McFarland, Norton, Perry, Read, Sales, 
Sergeant, McRee, Weyand, Wood, and Mr. 
Speaker—22. 

“Those who voted in the negative were— 

“Messrs. Bourne, Burroughs, Griffith, Mc- 
Crary, McManaman, Riggs, Timmonds, Thomp- 
son, Williams, and Woodworth—10. 

“So the amendment was adopted. 

“ Mr. Thompson moved to amend, by inserting 
the word ‘and’ after figures ‘1787; and, upon 
this amendment, the yeas and nays being de- 
manded, were as follows—yeas 6, nays 27. 

“ Mr. Reed offered the following amendment: 

“ Resolved, That the principles contained in the 
above resolutions be considered the wHoLe Wuic 
PLATFORM. 

“ ‘Which was adopted. 

“ Mr. Babbitt offered the following amendment 
to the preamble : 

“ And whereas the Whig party of the State of 
Iowa are in principle opposed to the principles of 
the ‘Wilmot Proviso; and whereas it is abso- 
lutely necessary, for the success of the Whig 
party, that the Abolition or Free Soil party 
should vote for the Whig candidates in August 
next. 

“And, upon the adoption of the amendment, 
the yeas and nays were demanded, and were as 
follows—yeas 24, nays 7. 

“ Those voting in the affirmative were— 

“Messrs. Alexander, Babbitt, Baker, Corse, 
Davison, Elmer, Evans, Flint, Gifford, Harrison, 
Langton, Mahony, McFarland, Norton, Perry, 
Read, Riggs, Sales, Sergaent, Walker, Weyand, 
Wood, Woodworth, and Speaker—24. 

« Those voting in the negative were— 

“ Messrs. Bourne, Griffith, McCrary, McMan- 
aman, Williams, Thompson, and Williams—7. 

“So the amendment was adopted.” 

Mr. Griffith, another worthy, moved the fol- 
lowing as an amendment : 

“Whereas a large portion of our Whig friends 
have become identified with Abolitionists and Free 
Soil men, and now find themselves laboring under 
insuperable difficulties; therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That.our Senators and Representa- 
atives in Congress be instructed to have a law 


| passed that all slaveholders shall be required to 


keep their male and female slaves apart and sep- 
arate for all purposes, to the effect that the unfor- 
tunate race, which are doomed to slavery, may 
run out by the course of nature, and thereby 
save the said party from a similar dilemma in 
future.” 

* It is rather surprising, that this was lost. Mo- 
tions to adjourn, and to lay over till 1853, were 
lost ; and the resolutions as amended were then 
passed—yeas 20, nays 13. 

Those who voted in the affirmative were— 

“ Messrs. Babbitt, Baker, Corse, Davison, El- 
mer, Flint, Gifford, Griffith, Harrison, Jacobs, 
Langton, Mahony, McFarland, Read, Sales, Ser- 
peant, Walker, Wood, Perry, and Mr. Speak- 
er—20, 

Those voting in the negative were— 

“Messrs. Alexander, Bourne, Burroughs, 
Evans, McCrary, McManaman, Norton, Riggs, 

hompson, Timmonds, Weyand, Williams, and 

oodworth—13.” 


These contemptible resolutions, the handiwork 
of a gang of triflers who style themselves “ Dem- 
rats,” were sent. to the Senate, but that body 
Kad a little more self-respect than to sanction such 
doings. 

The following resolutions, submitted by Mr. 
Espy, were adopted in the Senate by a vote of 11 
to 5, the mover, (Mr. Espy,) Messrs. Howell, 
Royston, and Sodman, voting with the Whig mem- 
bers in the affirmative: 


“Whereas the General Assembly of the State 
of lowa recognise in Congress the exclusive right 
of legislation over all territories belonging to or 
hereafter to be acquired by the General Govern- 
ment ; and " 
| “Whereas the said General Assembly fully 
accords to each State respectively a complete sov- 
ereignty in the regulation of its own institutions, 
as recognised by the Constitution of the United 
States; and 

“ Whereas it is also the sense of this General 
Assembly, that the institution of slavery cannot 
legitimately exist within any territory belonging 
to the United States, (unless oe eg by the 
Jaws regulating such territory at the time of its 
cession to the United States,) except by the sanc- 
tion of positive law; and Sa 

“¢ Whereas thesubject herein referred to is like- 
ly to become one upon which Congress may feel 
required to act; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That, whenever Congress shall be 
required to act upon the question of slavery in 
any of the territories now free, and belonging to 





the United States, our Senators be instructed, and 








our Representatives be requested, to exert their 
influence in favor of a law prohibiting the intro- 
duction of the institution of slavery within any 


| such territory. 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary of State be an- 
thorized to forward one copy of the foregoing 
preamble and resolutions to the President of the 
Senate, one copy to the Speaker of House of Rep. 
resentatives, in Congress, and one copy to each of 
our Senators and Representatives.” 


Several attempts were made to enlarge the plat- 
form of these resolutions, so as to embrace the 
whole ground of the Buffalo resolutions, but they 
all failed, owing to the opposition of the Hunker 
Democrats. 

Before closing our notice of this delectable as. 
semblage of legislative wisdom, we give another 
extract from the proceedings of the House: 

“ Mr. McFarland introduced the following res. 
olution : 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of this Honse hoe 
voted to General Zachary Taylor, President of 
the United States, and Commander-in-Chief of 
the American army, for the gallant conduct of 
this Hero in the late glorious war with Mexico 
and the talented discovery of this Hero. in rec. 
ommending to Martin Van Buren, the present 
Free Soil champion, the indispensable necessity 
of Bioopnounps to worry the Seminoles in the 
Florida war. 

“And, on this motion, the House resolved itself 
into Committee of the Whole, for its considera- 
tion, (Mr. Harrison in the chair,) and, after some 
time spent therein, the Committee rose, and, by 
their Chairman, reported the same back, with the 
following amendments : 

“Insert after the words‘ United States,’ ‘ Major 
General in’ Second, add the following resolu- 
tion: 

“* Resolved, That this resolution shall not he 
considered an “u/tra” resolution! 

“Third, strike out all after-the word ‘ Mexico? 

“And the question being upon concurring in 
the amendments. Pending this, Mr. Corse moved 
to lay the whole proceedings upon the table, which 
was lost. 

“Mr. McFarland asked leave to withdraw the 
resolution, which was refused. 

“The first and third amendments made by the 
Committee were concurred in, and the second 
was rejected. 

“ And the question being upon the adoption of 
the resolution as amended, the yeas and nays 
stood as follows : : 

“Yras — Messrs. Alexander, Babbitt, Baker 
Corse, Davison, Elmer, Evans, Flint, Gifford 
Harrison, Langton, McFarland, Norton, Penny 
Read, Riggs, Sales, Sergeant, Walker, Weyand 
Wood, and Mr. Speaker—22. , 

“ Nayvs—Messrs. Bourne, Burroughs. and Ja- 
cobs—3. 

“The resolution was adopted.” 


] 


’ 


If there be any asylum for idiots in Iowa. we 
hope these miserable creatures may have the ben 
efit of it. Proper discipline could not give them 
brains, but it might cure them of their vile black- 
guardism. 

One cannot but be struck with the contrast he- 
tween the Legislatures of lowa and Wisconsin. 
States adjoining, and making their advent in the 
Union at the sametime. If their attitudes re. 
flect accurately the comparative character of the 
population of the two States, it is not at all sur. 
prising that Wisconsin should rapidly outstrip 
her sister State, in wealth, population, and en- 
terprise. 

We hope the People of lowa are misrepresent- 
ed—and that another election, in returning men 
to the Legislature who know something of the 
decencies of civilized communities, may prove 
their capacity for self-government. 


ep 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Europa, arrived at New York, 
brings intelligence fourteen days later from Eu- 
rope. 





Encianv.—The bill for repealing the Naviga- 
tion Laws encounters strong opposition, and has 
undergone important modifications. Mr. Web- 
ster’s attitude of hostility to the supposed position 
of Mr. Bancroft on the question, has exerted, it is 
said, an unfavorable influence. It is reported that 
it is the intention of Lord Stanley and his friends 
to strangle it in the House of Peers; and the 
rumor is, that in such an event, the present Min- 
istry would resign, and a new one be constructed, 
with Lord Stanley at its head. 

The English journals have accounts from India 
of the complete rout of the Sikhs, by Lord Gough 
and General Whish. 

IneELanv.—Letters from the south of Ireland 
report the spread of the cholera and numerous 
deaths by starvation. 

The case of Mr. Duffy, which was to be tried 
on the 7th April, was creating much excitement 
Strong representations in his behalf were made to 
the Government, by the citizens of Dublin, but, 
from intimations thrown out by Lord Clarendon, 
it was inferred that no stone would be left un- 
turned to convict him. 


France.— France is comparatively tranquil. 
The principal state prisoners have been convict- 
ed, and sentenced, some to imprisonment, some to 
transportation. The discussions of the National 
Assembly excite little interest. Louis Napoleon 
seems bent on pursuing a pacific policy, and is 
active in suppressing every attempt at disorder. 
The Tories of England regard with great com- 
placency the present state of things in France, as 
showing a strong reaction in favor of Conserva- 
tive institutions. Proudhon’s journal has been 
again condemned, and its editor sentenced, for 
libelling the President — but he has escaped the 
country. 


Itaty.— The difficulties between Naples and 
Sicily are unadjusted, the French and English 
Admirals having failed to mediate a peace. The 
Sicilians are firm and combative. The Parlia- 
ment at Palermo voted unanimously that they 
would not condescend to enter into any further 
negotiations, but that on Thursday, 28th, at noon, 
hostilities should be recommenced. The Anti- 
Revolutionists say that the terms offered to the 
Sicilians were liberal, and that finally they must 
be accepted. 

The King of Sardinia, Charles Albert, has lost 
three battles and his throne. In the last, the 
Austrians numbered 50,000 strong; the struggle 
was a desperate one, and the King sought death 
upon the field of battle. His army was routed ; 
he then abdicated in favor of his son, Victor 
Emanuel, who at once assented to preliminary 
terms of a peace, which will secure to Sar- 
dinia her whole territory. The forbearance of 
Austria was doubtless the result of an apprehen- 
sion of the interposition of France. 

Rome.—No change has taken place in affairs 
at Rome. Some American papers insist that it 
is the duty of the Powers of Europe to restore 
the Pope to his temporal sovereignty. They 
would have the people of Rome trampled upon, 
and Despotism reéstablished by Austrian bayo- 
nets. We fear the new Republic will not be able 
to make head against the machinations of ifs 
enemies ; but if ever a people were justified in 
overthrowing a tyranny, and taking the reins of 
Government into their own hands, it is the Ro- 
man people. The appeal made by the Pope 
Foreign Powers against “ his subjects,” as he styles 
them, shows that the concessions he made on? 
year ago to the people, were intended, not to pr 
mote liberal institutions, but to render secure his 
own Absolutism. 

Germaxy.—The Frankfort Parliament has 
finally elected the King of Prussia Emperor o 
Germany, and a powerful deputation has pro 
ceeded to Berlin, to tender him the crown o 
Charlemagne. At first no one believed that the 
King would accept the proffered honor, but now 
it is believed that he will, with certain conili- 
tions, so as to avoid giving offence to the other 
potentates of Germany. Should he do s0, it 18 
generally believed that it will most certainly 1" 
volve Prussia in a war with Austria and Russia. 
The latter Power seems now resolved to put 
down the revolutionary spirit in Europe, and 
only wants the opportunity to “let slip the dogs 
of war.” 

Austria—Of the Hungarian war very stl 
authentic information is known, except that ! 
rages fiercely... Bem had gained some advantagt 
over a body of Russians, but soon found hime” 
overwhelmed with their anenhers, - = na 

i ize upon an 
a! We hel ne be it all surprised “ 
hear that the Emperor of Russia, upon the al 
licitation of the Austrians, brings down vane 
force to crush the Hungarians. At present, in 7 
seems no probable termination of this d 
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struggle, carried on by both parties in the most 


barbarous manner. 

Denmarx.—Advices from Hamburgh of beg * 
instant state there is no chance now 0 ae 
ferences between Schleswig Hee, = aout 
mark being amicably se 4 1 

tilities will commence to-day or to- ‘ 
eee principally Prussians, are Paso eee 
tinually to the seat of war. 


not app 1 

blockaded. There ger! eh ~ Duce su 
ssia Will unquestionably suppor "e- 

mc it is to be hoped that the aye vm 
be wise enough to yield the point in dispute, 
rather than run the hazard of a disastrous con- 


test. at peat ss 


THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


"he Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania 
PP sinatos 3% die on Tuesday last. Among the 
measures passed are several of general interest. 
The new appropriation bill provides for the 
payment of the interest on the State debt in cur- 
rent funds, instead of the depreciated currency 
heretofore so much complained of. It also au- 
thorizes the re-issuing of relief notes to the 
amount of those already out, which latter are to 
be called in and destroyed; and suspends for the 
period of three years the clause of the old act, 
by which $50,000 of those notes were to be de- 
stroyed every three months. This measure, it is 
mid, will save the State $70,000 to $75,000 per 
pnum in interest. sk 
. Provision is made for avoiding the inclined 
plane on the Columbia railroad, near Philadel- 
Pe the same law provides for the completion of 
the north branch of the Pennsylvania canal. ‘ 
The new revenue bill, it is estimated, will bring 
into the treasury from $200,000 to $500,000, from 
gources not heretofore drawn upon. 
Provision is also made for a sinking fund for 
the payment of the principal of the State debt. 
The Common School system is to be reorgan- 
ized, as well as the Militia system, which is so 
altered as to dispense with parades, substituting a 
gmall tax on all liable to service, and who do not 
belong to volunteer associations. Ak 
Some important amendments to the Constitu- 
tion were adopted, making the Judges of the va- 
rious courts of the Commonwealth elective by 
the people. These, however, will require the 
sanction of another Legislature before they can 
become part of the fundamental law. 


—_—_—_>—— 


COL. BENTON TO THE PEOPLE OF CALIFORNIA. 


From the Santa Fe Republican. 

The treaty with Mexico makes you citizens of 
the United States. Congress has not as yet passed 
the laws which should confer on you the benefits 
of our government, and considerable time may 
elapse before they do so. Until such is done, 
however, your situation is anomalous and critical, 
and calls upon you for the exercise of your most 
mature discretion, and the most exalted patriotism. 
The civil and military Provisional Government 
established among you by right of the late exist- 
ing condition of war, is at an end. The edicts 
promulgated by your Provisional Governors, 
(Kearny and Mason, both of them ignoramuses,) 
as far as they refer to changing the laws of the 
country, are null and of no value, and were so 
from the commencement; because the laws of a 
country remain in force always until they are 
altered by a legal legislative authority; and no 
such authority has as yet altered those laws which 
existed at the time of the conquest. The laws of 
California still remain what they were, and they 
are sufficient for your present protection, 
with some slight additions, made of your own free 
will, and administered by officers of your own 
election. Having no legal Government or legal 
officers, you cannot have any except through your 
own acts; you cannot have any one put in author- 
ity over you, except from yourown consent. Your 
‘sanction must be the will of a majority. I recom- 
mend you to unite in a convention which shall 
provide for a simple and cheap Government, and 
that you thus take care of yourselves until Con- 
gress shall look after your interests. You require 
a Governor and Judges, some Justices of the 
Peace, and officers of militia; this is about all you 
require. The Roman law, the basis of your laws, 
is both just and wise, and only requires to be 
administered by honest judges (alcaldes) whom you 
ought to elect. Avoid new codes of laws until 
they are introduced by permanent authorities. 
You require but little now in addition to what you 
have, and this you can give yourselves at your 
convention, to wit: elections, trial by jury, and 


R. then dise his gun at the negro, and mis- 
sing him, the ball struck Mr. Boon in the face, and 
felled him to the ground; the negro, seeing Mr. 
Boon prostrated, attempted to rush up and stab 
him, but was prevented by the timely interference 
of some one of the party. He was then shot three 
times with a revolving pistol and once with a rifle, 
and after having his throat cut, he still kept the 
knife firmly grasped in his hand, and tried to cut 
a when they approached to put an end to 
is life. 





Messrs. G. & C. Merriam have received an 
order from the city authorities of New York, for 
forty-seven copies of Webster’s Quarto Diction- 
ary, to be placed in forty-seven of the public 
schools of the city, for the use of teachers and 
pupils.—Springfield Republican. 

Could a copy of it be provided, as the perma- 
nent property of every district school, the effect 
would be deeply and extensively felt, in the in- 
creased skill of the teacher, and the higher attain- 
ments of his pupils. — William Russell, author of 
Lessons in Elocution, §c., and Principal of the Mer- 
rimaek (N. H.) School for Teachers. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 








Max.eoro’ Horen, Boston, March 31. 

Peace! Peace! In reference to a Congress 
of Nations for the purpose of abolishing war, the 
meeting at Park street church, on Wednesday, 
was one of much interest. : 
John Tappan Esq., was called to the chair, and 
Rey. F. W. Holland chosen secretary. The meet- 
ing having been opened by J. P. Blanchard Esq., 
Amasa Walker Esq., remarked, in reference to the 
cause, that Worcester’s days were those of in- 
quiry ,. Ladd showed the inconsistency of war with 
Christianity; and the time had now come, when 
Governments should be moved on this subject. 
How e@ame the immense debts of England and 
Europe? War, nothing but war! The thousands 
of operatives in England demand peace, as a relief 
from everwhelming taxation. Heaven and nature 
demand, and will at last have this relief. See the 
agitation all through the British empire by Bur- 
ritt ; in many English cities, the mayor presiding, 
immense throngs attending, members of Parlia- 
ment speaking, and the public getting thoroughly 
aroused. The Brussels Convention told through- 
out the whole of Europe, obliging Governments 
to think. The next step in the world’s civiliza- 
tion is a Congress of Nations; and we want our 
countrymen to echo the movement abroad, and 
contribute their sympathy in aid of this plan. 

Rev. E. M. P. Wells spoke of his satisfaction 
in hearing the intelligence just received. It was 
matter of deep moment to the world, he said, that 
seventy-eight men in the British Parliament had 
voted for the peace resolutions, having in view the 
settlement of international disputes without the 
enormous expenses and cruelties of war. 

Offences must come, but the present means of 
getting rid of them are monstrous. A boy acci- 
dentally jostles another; that slight touch pro- 
vokes a violent quarrel. So among nations. We 
profess to have been defenders in the Mexican war, 
though the assault was carried to the very walls 
of the capital itself. 

Rev. Mr. Beckwith stated interesting facts and 
encouragements to persevere. 

Rev. Professor Brooks paid an eloquent tribute 
to Mr. Burritt, as an apostle of peace, whose suc- 
cess he regarded as one of our modern miracles. 
Combativeness, he said, is a prominent trait of hu- 
man character; and Christian parents are to blame 
on this subject. They do not teach peace, either 


common schools? The intellect is sharpened by 


education. 


to Omnipotence must continue? 





courts of reconciliation. These last are to termi- 
nate disputes without litigation, by means of a 
judge ; they can be easily engrafted on the Roman 


quickly with your opponent, while he is ready to 
do so,” &c. They exist in the North of Europe, 
especially in Norway, where the third part of the 
disputes are arranged in these Courts of Recon- 
ciliation, &c., &e. Tuos. H. Benton. 


———@——_— 


ADVICE TO CALIFORNIA EMIGRANTS. 
From the St. Louis Republican. 

An intelligent gentleman who has crossed the 
Plains, and is familiar with the route to Califor- 
nia, has mentioned to us an item of outfit which, 
though small, may become very important; and 
yet it is one that very few would think of. It is 
a scythe and snath. Wherever, from the presence 
of Indians or other cause, it is necessary to coral 
the stock, a scythe or two is almost indispensable. 
Ife assures us that the stock of many emigrating 
parties suffer because they have nothing but their 
knives with which to cut grass 

We learn from the same gentleman that the 
Mormons have established a ferry across the 
South Fork of the Platte, which they will keep 
up during the season, not only for themselves, but 
for the accommodation of emigrants generally. 
By the line of travel, the road crosses the North 
Fork near Fort Laramie, which is mostly forda- 
ble, thence it runs some miles up the north side of 
the South Fork, and at the point where the route 
passes over to the south side the Ferry has been 
established. 

Our informant thinks the emigrants will expe- 
rience a scarcity of grass and water from the head 
of the Sweet Water through the South Pass. 

Inthe Great Basin, from the Sink, or Lake of 
what the Mormons call Mary’s river, (called by 
Fremont Humboldt’s river,) to the lake formed by 
Truckey river, (by Fremont called Carson river,) 
is a distance of from forty-five to fifty miles with- 
out grass or water throughout the entire distance, 
except a boiling spring, which is about midway 
between the two lakes. The water of this spring 
can be used for coffee, and when cooled the stock 
will drink a little of it from necessity. Our infor- 
mant desires us to caution parties that they be 
prepared when they enter this stretch to pass it 
in two days. By carrying water and some pro- 
vision for their stock, it may be passed without 
much inconvenience. 

The crossing of the Sierra Nevada he describes 
as very difficult and tedious, and parties will find 
it to their interest to keep together. The whole 
route is rough, and in many places the ascents 
and descents are rugged and precipitous. There 


are places where a loaded wagon can only be pas- | ' 


sed down by a sufficient number of men holding 
on to it with ropes. He speaks of one place at 
which, he says, the emigrants will find a large 
number of trees, which have been used to let the 
wagons down. Parties have frequently cut down 
trees and fastened them to the hind part of the 
wagon, and, by holding on to the branches, have 
eased them down. 

As these suggestions come from one familiar 
With the route, and may be useful to those who are 


inexperienced, we have deemed them worthy of 
publication. 


—< 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 

This interesting monthly continues to appear 
regularly, and it is gratifying to learn that its 
merits are appreciated, as is shown by its steadily 
Increasing circulation. As is generally known, it 
is printed in the alphabet now used in England, 
and not in that obsolete one employed by the 
Anglo-Saxon; nor, like that paper, has it ever 
attempted to gag the Phonetic public, but has al- 
ways kept its columns open for the free discussion 
of 3 — (for ae the Language Reform. 

0. or March) contains i r 
graved portrait of ae Pe n. _—— 

. Tice, one dollar per annum. Send orders to 
Elias Longley, the Editor, Cincinnati, 0. 
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i ys COURAGE OF A Stave.— Re- 
ty, Miss eeeished at Houston, + Mereticher tag 
ing detail of el the 3ist ult. gives the follow- 


derived from teatimor. occurrence in that county, 


Mr. J. Heggerso 
man in his employ, wee ™bted to correct a negro 


stabbed him (Mr. H) in ot drew a knife and 
Hobbs (a Tennesseerg ere Places. Mr.J.C. 





Hobbs stooped to pick up a sth ce. Mr. 
gro, and while in that position wo, *tike the ne- 
upon him, and caused his immediate ann Tushed 


Regro then fled to the woods, but scoala 
With dogs, and soon overtaken. He had ameet 
in & swamp to fight the mg Pago the party who 
bes pursuing came = im and 

im to give up, which he refused to do; he then 
made several efforts to stab them—Mr. Ro 
mes of the party, gave him several blows on the 
] With a rifle gun ; but this, instead of subdu- 
*ng, only increased his desperate revenge. Mr. 








usual matters of war to two arbiters. 


centage of gluten is as much below that of the 
French wheat, as in the other it exceeds it. 

4, But on the subject thus opened, of the com- 
parative value, as nutriment, of Northern and 
Southern grain, we have the authority of Dr. 
Jackson, State Geologist of New Hampshire, for 
a conclusion directly contrary to that of the 
“ Carolinian.” Dr. Jackson found the chief dif- 
ference between the grain of northern climates 
and that of southern, to be the unequal propor- 
tions of gluten and albumen. The white corn of 
the South is most albuminous, and yields most 
starch ; while the yellow hard corn of the North 
is more oily, and possesses more gluten— Vide Pat- 
ent Office Report for 1847, p, 133. 

In this connection it may be remarked that 
wheat, the most glutinous and most nutritious of 
all the grains, is preéminently the grain of the 
temperate zone; it is even cultivated success- 
fully in the extreme northern parts of Russia, 
where the mean temperature of the year is as 
low as 26° Far., and the ground frozen in winter 
to the depth of seven feet.—Vide same report, p. 
115. . On the other hand, rice, the staff of life— 
the wheat of the tropics and bordering regions— 
contains the least gluten of all the cereal grains, 
according to, the analysis of Bracconnot, only 
about 31¢ per cent.— Vide Pereira, op. cit., p. 158. 
here is, moreover, a species of rice, zizania 
aquatica, found in great abundance in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, which General Verplanck, 
late Indian Commissioner, pronounces “better than 
Southern rice. The kernels are larger, its flavor 
is better ; for when boiled and stewed, and left to 
cool, it forms a consistent mass like good wheat 
bread, and more nutritious..—Vide same report, p. 





175. Norman. 
DDRESS 
OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATURE, 
TO THE 


DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN ELECTORS OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 





To the Democratic Republican Electors of the State 
of New York: 

FELiow-CitizeEns: * * * * 

Two organizations exist in New York, claim- 
ing to be Regular and Democratic. Candidates 
were presented by both at the last general election, 
each received about an equal number of votes. 
Honest men, undoubtedly, were to be found on 
each side, and a desire is frequently expressed 
that this division should cease to exist, and that 
those who have shared in so many struggles, and 
achieved so many victories, should again consti- 
tute a united and invinciblearmy. Sucha union, 
if it can be formed with honor and advantage to 
true freedom, we cordially desire. But, to make 
it effectual, we must know and shun the reefs 
upon which we have been once wrecked. We do, 
therefore, but discharge a necessary and unwel- 
come duty, in adverting to past difficulties. We 
think it will be discharged most satisfactorily to 
you, if we do not even stop to determine where 
the blame lies for past misfortunes, but content 
ourselves with a simple recital of facts the truth 
of which cannot be controverted. 

The creed of Democracy, as we understand it, 
consists of articles of freedom. Its fundamental 
requirement is, an abstinence from the exercise of 
all authority which is not indispensable. It is 
jealous of all power that is delegated; it is the 
natural foe of that which is assumed. It con- 
strues strictly the written charter by which it 
parted with certain specified rights; it watches 
narrowly the agents whom it temporarily clothes 
with the exercise of these rights. With its as- 
sent, no privileged order can be created, no sys- 


by example or counsel. What is the case, too, in} tem of legislative favoritism built up. When 


either of these exists, it is through the negligence 


all possible means—everything is taught but | or treachery of Democrats, and the earliest occa- 
morals and religion, the most important part of| sion is seized to overturn it. Democracy is, too, 


o living, inquiring, and progressive faith, having 


Dr. Gannett spoke of the grand purpose in view, | 20 respect for age simply because it is old, nor 
the establishment of a body which shall create a | for precedent simply becauseit has been practiced. 
code of international law. While war is distant, | It endeavors “to prove all things, and hold fast 
we do not feel its enormity. That miserable | to that which is good.” It keeps pace with pres- 
regiment from Mexico, which passed before our ent requirements, and aims to provide for and 
eyes, made us feel its horrors as never before. | govern, so far as government is necessary, the 
Our cause, he said, is not “Utopian.” While living, not the dead. Its principles are immuta- 
miraculous achievements are occurring in nature | ble, but its measures —_, of necessity, adapt 
and art, shall morality and religion alone make no | themselves to the wants of t j 
progress? While the legitimacy of Europe is| are proposed. For years past, the policy of the 
shaken, do we presume that this shameless affront Democratic party has been clearly defined. The 


e age in which they 


measures which it advocated and opposed were 


One of the most remarkable facts of recent | Well understood. At the Presidential election be- 
time, is the self-constituted Convention of the} fore the last, its candidates stood as the opponents 
Germanic nations at Frankfort, by mere force of | of a Bank of the United States, of a Protective 
opinion to control central Europe; engaging the Tariff, and of a Distribution of the Proceeds of 
anxious attention of kings and nations. Another} the Public Lands; as the advocates of an Inde- 
wonderful event has been seen in our own land—| pendent Treasury, of a liberal trade, and of the 
two nations on the eve of conflict committing the | retention of the lands by the General Govern- 


ment, for sale to actual settlers only, at the lowest 


The different nations should now select men,| price. The great questions connected with Cur- 
laws, Wnich you have already, and which favor | and commission them to settle the principles of | rency and Revenue have divided parties since the 
amicable arbitration and adjustment. It is found- | universal law ; and, thus commissioned, the world | foundation of the Government. The election of | tention, and makethe grounds of party action, the 
ed on the declarations of Scripture— “Agree | would feel bound to act by its principles. Na-| 1844 was supposed to decide this struggle in favor 


ciples of law. If a nation goes honestly into the 
matter, it will not dare trample upon the code, and 


of peace, and the advancement of the great inter- 
ests of philanthropy. A.D. 





NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN GRAIN, 
Difference in the Quality of Grain produced in a 
Northern and a Southern Climate. 

Dr. Battery: In your paper of April Sth, is the 
following table, taken from the South Carolinian, 
professing to give the organic analyses of North- 
ern and Southern wheat, respectively ; and ac- 
companied with the remark that, gluten being the 


warm climates is much the most nutritious: 


Warm climate. Cold climate. 











Starch- - - 56.05 Starch- - - 71.49 
Gluten - - 44.55 Gluten - - 10.96 
Sugar- - - 848 Sugar- - - 4.72 
Gum - - - 490 Gum - - - 232 
Bran - - - 230 Bran - - - = 1.00 
Water- - - 12.30 Water- - - 10.00 

100.49 100.49 


Perceiving in the table, as thus given, several 
flagrant crrors, and deeming the subject of some 
importance, at least of interest to the wheat pro- 
ducers of the Northwest, I desire to see them cor- 
rected, and offer the following observations : 

1. A glance at the footing of the first column 
shows that there is a great error in it—a misprint 
probably, unless it be like some of the last census, 
a Southern mistake—touching, as it does, the very 
point in discussion. The exact nature and amonnt 
of the error will best appear from a comparison 
with the following tabl@, which is part of one to 
be found in Pereira’s “Food and Diet,” p. 146, from 
which the preceding was evidently taken: 


French Odessa hard Odessa soft 
wheat. wheat. wheat. 


Starch - - 71.49 56.50 72.00 
Giuten - - 10.96 14 55 7.30 
Sugar - : 4.72 8.48 5.42 
Gum = ~ 3.32 4.90 3.30 
Bran 2 - _— 2.30 _ 

Water - - 10.00 12.00 12.00 





100.49 98.73 100.02 


From the correspondence of the remaining 
figures of the middle column with those of the 
first column of the first table, it will be evident 
that both are derived from the same source, and 
that the percentage of gluten, instead of “ 44.55,” 
should read “14.55.” By this correction, the dif- 
ference of more than four to one, claimed in favor 
of the warm climate, is reduced to the proportion 
of about four to three. 

2, The editor of the South Carolinian, in chang- 
ing the headings of the columns, to make up his 
table, has convicted himself of either gross dis- 
honesty, or of a shameful ignorance of geography— 
an ignorance quite inexcusable under the circum- 
stances. Od the great wheat entrepot, is situ- 
ated on the extreme northern part of the Black 
Sea, in latitude 46° 40’ at least, and the wheat 
thence exported must all, or nearly all, be raised 
in a higher latitude still. Now, this is precisely 
the latitude of the central portions of France ; 
and from what we know of the causes in opera- 
tion to modify the climate of France, in common 
with the west of Europe, it is certain that that of 
Odessa is the most severe of the two. When we 
consider further that the latitude of Odessa (46° 
40’) is nearly that of Quebec, of Fort Brady, and 
the Copper Region of Lake Superior, at least a 
hundred miles further north than Mackinaw, in 
Michigan, and Astoria, in Oregon, and more than 
two hundred farther north than Fort Snelling, on 
the Mississippi—and farther north, too, than any 
settled ons of the United States, or their 
Territories, east or west—the propriety of calling 
its climate warm is rendered more than question- 
able—it is positively absurd. 

3. Were not the statements from which the 
conclusion of the superiority of warm climates is 
drawn, proved so entirely I might re- 
mark upon the miserable philosophy—or that has- 
ty generalization, which is no philosophy—which 
would set down the producing ties of a 
single place, or country, as an index of those of 
the same Jatitude, or even of the same climate, all 





round the globe, i ve of all the other con- 
sid by peasant} Louch of soil, mode 


of cultivation, variety of c. I content my- 
Self upon this topic with calling attention to the 
Snalysis, given in the third columa above, of 

of Odessa wheat, in which the per- 


tions would thus be put upon their honor, and be | Of the principles and policy of the Democratic 
dishonored if they violated the established prin- | party. It was not re-opened in 1848. The Dem- 


ocratic Administration, which came into power in 
March, 1845, carried into effect many of the meas- 


violate its own promise, and thus stain its own| ures which others had originated, and which 
honor. Where, then, is the difficulty? The law the people selected them to aid in accomplishing. 
being established, as we propose, by the consent of | The large Democratic majority, elected to the 
nations, and sustained by the general restraints of | United States Senate and House of Representa- 
conscience and common sense, Governments will | tives, passed the Independent Treasury law ; they 
yield submisssion, and thus one of the heaviest | repealed the odious Tariff of 1542, and substitut- 
scourges of the world may have an end, and im-| ed the more liberal provisions of the present 
mense expenditnres be saved forthe nobler arts} law. * * * * * * * 


* * * Why, then, was this great patriotic 
and successful party expelled from power? * * 
Why was the Democratic party, for the first time 
in its history, defeated at a season when we were 
disturbed by no foreign war, and when all the de- 
partments of industry were in full and successful 
employment, and there was uncommon individual 
contentment and happiness. * * * 


the election to be attributed? There is but one 
satisfactory answer that occurs to us, and we frank- 
ly submit this to you. We BELIEVE THE DEFEAT 


most valuable element of nutrition, the wheat of} or THe Democratic PARTY IS MAINLY AND DI- 


RECTLY OWING TO ITS PROSTRATION BEFORE THE 
Stave Power or tHE country. A brief recital 
will show the manner in which this was effected. 
Until within a very few years, no intelligent man 
in the United States ventured to deny that human 
slavery was a moral, social, and political evil ; that 
its limits should be restricted, its condition me- 


the framers of the Constitution. Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Macon, and Nicholas, al- 
though Southern men and slaveholders, took the 
lead in urging and effectuating this benign policy. 
This was not, it is true, a party question, because 
no party could be found to advocate the perpetua- 
tion or extension of slavery. Those eminent men, 
knowing that slavery originally was established 
by force, and not by law, were aware that its 
spread could only be prevented by positive pro- 
hibition. 

In framing, therefore, a Territorial Government 
for the vast Territory north and west of the Ohio, 
which had been ceded to the Union’ by Virginia, 
the Congress of the Confederation, so carly as 
1787, provided that slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude should never exist therein, except as a pun- 
ishment for crime. This Ordinance was originally 
framed by Mr. Jefferson, in 1784 ; it was debated 
at three successive sessions, and finally adopted 
in 1787, by the unanimous vote of all the States 
represented in that Congress—amongst which 
were the slaveholding States of Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia. 
This Ordinance was sent to Virginia, and passed 
almost unanimously by its State Legislature. 

The United States Constitution was adopted in 
1788, and the first Congress assembled under it 
in 1789--amongst its first acts, it ratified and con- 
firmed this Ordinance. From the slaveholding 
territory thus dedicated to Freedom, was formed 
the Territories of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and Wisconsin ; and in the acts erecting each 
of these Territories, slavery was expressly pro- 
hibited. A like prohibition was inserted in the 
bill erecting the Territory of Iowa, which was 
formed from a of Louisiana. These six Ter- 
ritories, thus disencumbered and protected from 
slavery, became free States, and experience proves 
that no people saved from slavery by the prohibi- 
tory legislation of Congress will afterwards as- 
sume this burden. The Mexican war having 
added to our possessions New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, and it becoming necessary to organize 
Territorial Governments for them and Oregon, it 
was attempted to enact a similar prohibition 

linst slavery, in the bills erecting Territorial 

vernments for these three districts of country, 
in neither of which slavery was allowed by the 
local law. 

This mode of legislation, it will be observed, 
originated with the South, was first applied with 
their unanimous assent to slaveholding Territory, 
ceded by a slaveholding State, was in conformity 
to the uniform practice of the Government since 
the adoption of the Constitution, and had been 
followed by most propitious results. The con- 
tinuance of this tls basecel policy was, never- 
theless, met in a spirit of determined resistance. 

The someone grt of the country had often 
previously ex great influence over the delib- 
erations and action of the Government. At the 
formation of the Constitution, Georgia and South 
Carolina would not consent to the instrument 
until it guarantied the prosecution of the foreign 
slave trade for twenty years to such States as 
chose to carry it on. When resistance was offered 
to the admission of Missouri as a slaveholding 


State, an agitation was commenced at the South, 
that seemed to threaten the integrity of the Union. 


When it was deemed inexpedient to abolish sla- 
very in the District. of Columbia, Southern mem- 
bers of C threatened to withdraw from i 

unless petitions for such abolition were par-ote| 











to be received. When the immediate and uncon- 
ditional annexation of Texas was demanded by 
the South, the National Convention of the Demo- 
cratic party was charged with surrendering to 
the demand. But on no one of these occasions 
was it proposed to overturn Freedom, and plant 
Slavery in iis stead. Such an effort required ex- 
traordinary means ; and the peeple of the North 
almost unanimously opposed to slavery, declaring 
with almost entire unanimity, in their Legisla- 
tures, their abhorrence of the relation, and their 
conviction of the necessity of adhering to the set- 
tled policy of the Government, and prohibiting 
its extension by positive enactments, were as- 
tounded to hear Southern statesmen denying the 
truths taught by their fathers, declaring that 
human slavery was a blessing, that they had the 
right to carry it into free Territory, and that it 
was unconstitutional to forbid them. To fortify 
these pretensions, the people of Oregon were more 
than a year exposed defenceless to the incursions 
of the savage and the disorders of anarchy. The 
administration at Washington assumed ultra pro- 
slavery ground: the patronage of the Govern- 
ment was notoriously used to strengthen this po- 
sition ; its organ boldly announced that it was no 
recommendation to the Administration to be 
friendly to the Wilmot Proviso, and fiercely as- 
sailed the mover of the Proviso, a distinguished 
Democrat. A minority of the Democratic mem- 
bers of our Legislature seceded from the regular 
Democratic Caucus of the 13th December, 1847, 
on the ground of hostility to the Ordinance, and 
published a minority address. They were sus- 
tained by the National Administration. Delegates 
representing them attended the National Conven- 
tion at Baltimore. The slaveholding interest, 
thus encouraged, assumed higher and bolder 
ground. For the first time in our political his- 
tory, allegiance to the Slave Power was openly and 
publicly made the sole and controlling test of eligibility 
to office. The Democratic Conventions in several 
of the Southern States, solemnly resolved that 
they would, under no necessity whatever, support 
for the office of President or Vice President, any 
man who denied their right to carry slaves into a 
free territory, and hold them as slaves. No mat- 
ter what might be his views upon any other ques- 
tion—no matter how he might be presented for 
their suffrages, if he differed from them on this 
single point, they would not support him. The 
prominent candidates for the Presidency sub- 
scribed to this test: the nomince of the Baltimore 
Convention abjured his previously avowed faith 
to qualify. The Convention was composed largely 
of men ee this rule of action. The voice 
of the Democracy of New York was suppressed 
by admitting, on equal terms with their delegation, 
irregular delegates who came up to the pro-slavery 
standard, and defeat followed as a matter of course. 
A majority of the electors in every non-slave- 
holding State in the Union, except one, voted 
against the nominees of the Baltimore Convention, 
and, as if to crown their conduct with the highest 
evidence of inconsistency, slavcholding States, 
which were the first to impose the new test, repu- 
diated it in practice, and gave their electoral vote 
to a non-committal President and a Proviso Vice 
President! This narration skows clearly that the 
question of human slavery was first mingled with 
our political controversies by slaveholders and 
Southern politicians—that, in doing so, they as- 
sumed new ground, precisely the reverse of that 
occupied by their forefathers, and directly in con- 
flict with the uniform practice of the Government ; 
and that, not content with this, they publicly re- 
solved to abandon all party organizations- and 
party issues, for the sake of forcing this single 
question, in its most offensive shape, into the 
front rank of the Presidential canvass, and han- 
ishing from power every advocate of freedom in 
the United States! 

It is to them, therefore, that the disruption and 
defeat of the Democratic party may be directly 
traced. We do not stop to inquire whether this 
conduct is censurable or laudable. If undue prom- 
inence has been given to a delicate and embar- 
rassing question ; if the Democratic party of the 
Union has been unnecessarily divided and defeat- 
ed: if a party of a single idea has been formed ; 
if the North and South has been estranged ; if 
the Union has been endangered, each and all of 
these results have been produced in the manner 
we have described. 

Leaving now, as we hope, forever, the refer- 
ence to the past, let us look to the future for en- 
couragement and hope. Success cannot be at- 
tained by fomenting past dissensions, nor by pun- 
ishing past errors. Let us recur to the past only 
to learn wisdom for thefuture. Thus guided by 
experience, we propose to look forward. Human 
Slavery has become the great problem of the day ; 
its consideration and discussion absorb the pub- 
lic attention. T'o this obvious truth we must not 
be insensible. We have been urged to form a 
coalition with those who: differ with us on this 
question, but who agree with us in regard to 
many, if not all others ; to urge on the public at- 


subjects on which we agree, and to be silent in 
regard to that on which we differ. But it should 
be recollected that such a course is more easy in 
theory than in practice. It would be extremely 
agreeable to form a party which should take the 
popular side of any past question, such as the 
Revolution, the late war, or the new constitution 
of this State, and should compel its opponents to 
take the opposite side. But this is impracticable. 
If the Independent Treasury scheme is assailed, 
we shall be prompt to sustain it; if an attempt is 
made to restore odious restrictions upon trade, we 
shall be earnest in resisting it. In short, if any 
cardinal feature of the Democratic policy is at- 
tacked, we shall now, as ever, be ready to defend 
it, and rejoice to be assisted by those who agree 
with us in sentiment and in action. But in the 
mean time the question of Slavery, in all its mo- 
mentous aspects, is before the public. It will be 
discussed ; it will not only largely engage the at- 
tention of other nations, but it is here present, 


To what, then, is the extraordinary result of | imminently involved in legislative and political 


strife ; it must be met and disposed of. We are 
told that Slavery will be prohibited in California 
by its inhabitants, and that thus the subject will 
cease to be of practical interest. This seems to 
us a partial view of the difficulty. We believe 
that the General Government should relieve it- 
self from the shame and sin of human slavery 
wherever it is responsible for its existence. This 
blot upon free institutions, this reproach upon a 
Republic, should be effaced. The people of the 
District of Columbia cry to us for help; they ask 


liorated as far as practicable, and the evil itself | to be relieved from the burden of Slavery ; still 
eventually eradicated. This was the policy of | louder do they remonstrate against the barbarous 


traffic in slaves carried on amongst them. The 
“ outpost of Slavery,” as the State of South Caro- 
lina terms the District of Columbia, desires to 
surrender, and calls upon the friends of Free- 
dom to come and take it. They have no power 
to choose legislative agents. Are we, who elect 
in part their Legislature, to be deaf to such ap- 
peals ? 

We are opposed to the admission of any more 
slave States into the Union than are provided for 
or admitted. The political inequality which the 
Constitution secures to the slaveholder has been 
extended far beyond the original intent, and shall 
not be increased with our consent. We uphold 
the dignity and rights of free labor. California 
and New Mexico call upon us to provide them a 
Government ; and now, as in the case of Oregon, 
Southern men and slaveholders leave them de- 
fenceless, rather than to pass laws originating 
with themselves, and conforming to the uniform 
practice of Government. The great statesman of 
Missouri, by s bold and manly stand, secured a 
Government to Oregon. We trust that a similar 
resolution may soon protect the people of New 
Mexico and California from plunder and massa- 
cre. But in face of these considerations, we are 
unable to see how slavery is to cease being a 
question of practical importance. Again, we are 
told, that this qnestion is one of difficulty, in re- 
gard to which differences of opinion should be 
tolerated, and that such differences will cxist in 
different portions of the Union, and that such 
disagreement should not be made a test of party 
fidelity. These, and like suggestions, obviously 
should not be addressed to you, or your repre- 
sentatives. We have made no tests of party 
fidelity, and we challenge an examination into 
our past action to disprove this assertion. Others, 
‘who have made these tests, may persist in them, 
or may recede from them; we cannot control their 
action. 

Let us examine briefly the position of our op- 
ponents, with a view to define our own. The ex- 
clusive and proscribing resolutions of Southern 
States, to which we have referred, stand unre- 
pealed. A caucus of Southern members of Con- 
gress has been recently held, to anite the South- 
ern pores ‘ forcible APY ny = necessary, to 
any act of Congress prohibiting Slavery in New 
Mexico and California. A slaveholding citizen 
fills the Presidential chair. Citizens of slave- 
holding States compose a majority of his Cabinet. 
Pledged not to use the Veto power, he still, be- 
fore entering office, uses the influence of his posi- 
tion to secure rag B ses pe of @ bill for the Gov- 
ernment of New Mexico and California, when he 
knew that it must not ee slavery therein, 
because, if it did, President Polk avas pledged to 
veto it. Nor are these the only manifestations of 
the spirit prevailing at Washington. The o 
of the new Administration, after stating that the 
President had not used his influence for or against 
the Free Soil party, says, in his name— 

“Should the Free Soil party, or any portion of it, 
hereafter be detected in any act of evi a delibe- 
rate purpose to prevent the formation of any civil 
government in California or New Mexico, so as 
to keep up the agitation between the North and 
the South for sectional party objects, the Presi- 
dent may find it to be his solemn duty to frown 
indignantly on that, as not merely the first dawn- 
ing, but the ‘perfect day’ of an attempt to 
alienate one portion of the Union from another.” 


It will be observed, that the “frowns” of the 








President are not threatened against any party 
which shall be guilty of the censurable conduct 
to which he adverts, but against “the Free Soil 
party, or any portion of it,” which shall incur his 
displeasure. This eminent functionary then being 
at the very seat of a conspiracy to dissolve the 
Union in case the spread of Slavery is prohibited 
by Congress, having access to addresses and reso- 
lutions put forth by members of Congress having 
this object in view, remains blind to these mani- 
festations. He does not propose to detect such 
persons, or even to arrest them after confession ; 
but reserves his “frowns” for those who never 
conceived or entertained any of the purposes 
which he describes as “the ‘perfect day’ of an 
attempt to alienate one portion of the Union from 
another.” It is lamentable, however, to find that 
these apprehended “ frowns” should already have 
terrified those who at the last Presidential elec- 
tion were loudest in lip service in the cause of 
Freedom, and who were selected as its champions. 
for positions of high trust. In view of these 
facts, we turn to you, who have never been moved 
by smiles or frowns, and who have borne the 
brunt of many and severe contests in behalf of 
Freedom, and ask, is this a time to compromise or 
qualify your position? Have you reason to doubt 
its propriety? Do you see security or honor 
elsewhere, except in a firm, steady, unyielding 
advocacy of the rights of man? To whose hands 
can you safely surrender the Ordinance of Jeffer- 
son, to whom trust the enforcement of the princi- 
ples which Tompkins and Wright taught, to 
which they dedicated their lives, and which are 
hallowed by their memories? You, Democrats 
of New York, seem to us the appropriate deposi- 
tories of this precious trust, the natural cham- 
pions of liberty in the struggle which is at hand. 
We entertain no fears for the integrity of the 
Union. Bound together, as these States are, by 
the recollection of the struggles through which 
they have passed, united by ties of association 
and kindred, rejoicing in a common prosperity 
and glory, we look forward with confidence to 
their long and brilliant career in union. Devo- 
tion to the Union is the common sentiment of our 
People, and the voice or hand that shall be raised 
against it will be overwhelmed with scorn and 
indignation. Nor can we doubt the issue of the 
contest now waging in behalf of human freedom. 
Abroad and around us everywhere are indications 
of popular sentiment that cannot be mistaken. 
Slavery has fallen in Turkey, Great Britain, 
France, Denmark, and other countries. Recent 
demonstrations in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, and the District of Columbia, show that 
the feeling in behalf of Liberty, so far from being 
checked by the late election, is gaining strength 
and power. The Democratic party, relieved from 
the incubus of the Administration at Washington 
te the perverted organization at Baltimore, can 
now stand forth in its natural attitude as the ad- 


| vocate of the Liberty of Man. Whilst it would 


in no respect interfere with the rights of the sev- 
eral States, it can and should banish slavery from 
our National legislation. But whatever others 
may do, your duty seems to us most simple. You 
have maintained your principles and your organ- 
ization under every past discouragement. You 
will continue to do so. 

There are other great questions to which we 
ought to call your attention. We are the advo- 
cates of a reform in the mode of selling and set- 
tling the public lands. We believe that the sales 
should be made in small quantities to actual set- 
tlers, for nominal prices. We desire to see the 
patronage of the General Government reduced, 
and its offices made elective. We are the friends 
of a reduction in the rates of postage. But the 
limits of this address will not allow us to enlarge 
upon any of these subjects, the importance of each 
of which might well entitle it to our entire space. 

a a. os we * = 

In pursuance of the established usage of the 
Democratic party, we have called a Convention 
to assemble at Utica, on the second Wednesday in 
September next, at 12 M., to nominate candidates 
to be supported by you for the various State offi- 
cers to be chosen at the next annual election. 

A recurrence to the manner in which this usage 
has been established, and the fidelity with which 
it has been adhered to, may not be deemed inap- 
propriate on the present occasion. As we have 
already stated, two organizations exist in the 
State, claiming to be regular and Democratic. 
No union can take place of the elements which 
formerly constituted the Democratic party, unless 
one of these organizations shall be abandoned. 
The two parties may agree upon candidates, and 
in principle, but they can never constitute one 
party unless they have a single organization. 
The decision between them must be made by you. 
and abundant time will elapse before delegates 
are chosen to the Convention we have called, to 
make this decision intelligibly. We shall simply 
state the facts necessary to be remembered in 
forming your judgment. Prior to the year 1826, 
nominations for Democratic candidates for State 
officers were made by a Legislative Caucus, com- 
posed of the Democratic members of the Legisla- 
ture. This system was deemed objectionable, be- 
cause it mingled legislative schemes with party 
nominations, and because the counties which did 
not send Democratic members to the Legislature 
were unrepresented in the Caucus. By the gen- 
eral consent of the party, therefore, the system 
was changed, and as it was still desired to retain 
the assistance of members of the Legislature, who 
were elected to offices of trust from their suppos- 
ed capacity and integrity, authority was given to 
them, assembledfin joint Caucus, to call State 
Conventions, composed of delegates from the sev- 
eral counties in the State, equal in number to 
the members of the Assembly from such counties, 
respectively, and by such Conventions all State 
nominations were made. The custom thus estab- 
lished has been adhered to unvaryingly until the 
present time. The Albany Argus so early as 
1832, and then an organ of the Democratic party, 
in speaking of one of these Conventions, called at 
Herkimer in April of that year, thus enlarged 
upon the utility and importance of the custom: 

“The customary recommendation of a State 
Convention for the nomination of the Republican 
candidates for Governor and Lieutenant Govern- 
or, and electors of President and Vice President, 
is in accordance WITH AN ESTABLISHED AND SALU- 
TARY USAGE, and will receive the universal and 
cordial acquiescence of all the sincere friends of 
the National and State Administrations. As the 
deliberations of the Herkimer Convention, from 
the various candidates for high and responsible 
stations which it will be required to present for 
the suffrages of the electors, will be regarded with 
great interest, so any attempts to forestall the pro- 
ceedings, or by partial movements to interrupt the reg- 
ular action of the republican usages, will assuredly 
defeat themselves and bring odium upon their authors,” 


Whilst such was the mode of making party 
nominations, a State Central Committee was fre- 
quently appointed by these Conventions, composed 
of Democrats residing at Albany, who were charged 
with the duty of corresponding with Democrats 
throughout the State and the United States when 
necessary, and perfecting the organization of the 
party. But no nominating Convention was ever 
called by such committee, and at times, no such 
committee was created. In 1846, a Convention 
was called in the customary mode, by a joint 
Legislative Caucus, to nominote various State 
officers. Silas Wright was nominated for Gov- 
ernor, Addison Gardiner for Lieutenant Govern- 
or, and a State Central Committee was appointed 
“to serve for two years, and until another should be 
chosen.” In the spring of 1847, a Convention was 
called by Legislative Caucus, as usual, to nominate 
Judicial officers; and in October, 1847, a Conven- 
tion was called, in like manner, to assemble at 
Syracuse, to nominate a Lieutenant Governor, 
Comptroller, and the various other officers that 
were made elective under the New Constitution. 
No compluint had been made of the conduct of the 
State Central Committee, which, under its ap- 
pointment, had still to serve one year, and until 
another was chosen. No disapprobation wasever 
expressed of the mode in which Conventions had 
been called. From 1826 to 1847, the calls were 
responded to by the Democratic party universally 
and without a murmur of dissent. It is not our 
purpose to review the action of the Convention of 
1847. That action has been the subject of much 
public discussion. The ticket it presented failed 
to secure the support of the Democratic party, and 
was defeated by a large majority. It is sufficient 
to say that it suited the purposes of those who 
controlled the action of a remnant of that Conven- 
tion, to attempt a change of the established mode 
of choosing delegates to the National Convention: 
to remove the State Central Committee, and to 
vest in a new Central Committee the power to call 
State Conventions, which had for twenty years 
previously been lodged in the Legislative Caucus. 
Neither of these changes was called for, nor, so 
far as we know, anticipated by the Democratic 


party. Nor was authority to make them given to 
the State Convention. Neither of them was ac- 
quiesced in by the 


After the “eaten ana on the 18th November, 
1847, a joint Legislative Caucus was held, com- 
posed of thirteen Senators and thirty-nine mem- 
bers of Assembly, on nearly, if not quite, 
the entire strength of the Democratic party in 
both branches of the and, after-a free 
and friendly interchange of — a State Con- 
vention was called by this Caucus with almost 

unanimity, to assemble at Uticaan the 16th 
ebruary, 1848, for the purpose of ch dele- 
gates to the National Nominating Convention, or 
of determining the manner in whi 
be chosen. .The customary committee was also 
appointed to report an address and resolutions to 
the Caucus, which was adjourned for that 
until the 13th of December following. Phe ad- 
journed Caucus with equal unanimity refused to 
rescind this call, and adopted the address and res- 
olutions reported by the committee. A majority 
of the Democratic members of Senate and Assem- 





they should | 


bly, on the 2ist February,Ji$48, in joint Caucus, 
called a State Convention, to assemble at Utica on 
the 13th September last, to nominate Presidential 
electors and candidates for State officers. The 
electoral ticket pledged to the nominees of the 
Buffalo Convention, and the State ticket headed 
by John A. Dix, were nominated by this Conven- 
jon. 

The Central Committee, named at Syracuse in 
October, 1847, consisted of one from each judicial 
district and three from the city of Albany. Of 
the eleven, one refused to serve, and the names of 
others are believed to have been used without their 
consent. After the action of the Caucus in No- 
vember, 1847, in which both sections of the party 
were represented, and in which great unanimity 
and harmony prevailed, it was not supposed that 
this State Central Committee would assume to 
act. Nor did they do so until after the Caucus 
of the 13th December, when an address and reso- 
lutions were regularly adopted b ¢ vote of twen- 
ty-nine to seventeen, which did ‘hot please the 
minority, who seceded from the Caucus, and pub- 
lished a minority address and resolutions. The 
names of the ten remaining committee-men then 
appeared appended to a call of a State Convention 
which displaced the regular town and con 
sional district committees, and nominated an elec- 
toral ticket, pledged to the future nominees of the 
Baltimore Convention which had not yet assem- 
bled. In the same manner a State convention was 
called, which nominated the ticket headed by 
Reuben H. Walworth. 

_. We are unable to say whether any further use 
is to be made of the names of these committee- 
men ; this will depend upon them, or those who 
have the privilege of using their names, and if 
any call is put forth under their sanction, it will 
be for you to say to what respect it is entitled. 
We have called a State Convention under the 
powcr uniformly and uniuterruptedly exercised 
by a joint Legislative Caucus for the last twenty- 
two years, and never, we believe, taken from it 
by the Democratic party. It is for you to say, 
also, what respect is due to this call. The officers 
to be nominated are exclusively State officers. 
fe Convention is not for that reason less impor}? 
ant. 

New York is a vast theatre in itself, and for 
years to come its development in wealth and its 
improvement in the science of government may 
fully and profitably engage the attention of its 
citizens. It already approaches, in its constitu- 
tion, the model of a Democratic Republican Gov- 
ernment. The influence of its example sustains 
the cause of popular rights throughout the Union ; 
and the younger States of the Confederacy, be- 
holding the intelligence of its citizens, their com- 
mercial energy and enterprise, and the steadiness 
and success with which its large population ad- 
ministers the affairs of State, are emboldened to 
take new steps in the progress of Democratic Gov- 
ernment, and to repose fresh confidence in the in- 
telligence and virtue of the People. It is the first 
duty, then, of the citizens of New York, to main- 
tain this position; to look after the salutary ad. 
ministration of the affairs of their own State; to 
adjust its Government in conformity with the 
wants of its people; to assert principles in unison 
with their sympathies and convictions, and these 
of all true-hearted freemen ; to reject dictation 
from abroad ; and, maintaining the sovereign 
rights of the State intact, to impose an essential 
check upon the power which is constantly steal- 
ing from the many to the few, and, by the same 
law, as constantly tends to depart from individual 
States, to centre in the Federal Head. In the 
State Convention, called for September next, in 
which the Democracy of the whole State will be 
represented, we doubt not, the principles and po- 
sition of New York will be worthily sustained, 
and candidates presented whose integrity and ca- 
pacity will continue to sustain the high reputa- 
tion of the Republican party of New York, and to 
command the confidence and the suffrages of the 
electors of the State. 





RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That the Democratic members of the 
Legislature see no cause for discouragement in the 
late disasters to the Republican cause; that, al- 
though principles dear to them have been dis- 
carded for a time, they have now, as ever, full 
confidence in the irrepressible energies of the Re- 
publican party to arrest the usurpations of Fed- 
eralism, and to maintain the true principles of the 
Constitution. 

Resolved, That a firm adherence to the princi- 
ples of our cause, as proclaimed by the Declara- 
tion of Independence, established on the battle- 
fields of the Revolution, illustrated by Jefferson 
and the Republican fathers, and vindicated by the 
successful experiment of more than halfa century, 
presents the surest means of restoring the ascend- 
ancy of the Republican faith. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of rigid economy 
in the administratioa of Government, that labor 
may be lightly burdened; a retrenchment and 
reform of the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment; the extension of the elective franchise, so 
as to subject the officers of that Government, now 
appointed by the central power, to popular elec- 
tion, so far as practicable; the reduction of post- 
age, of an Independent Treasury, of commercial 
freedom, and the scrupulous maintenance of free- 
dom in the Territories of the United States, by 
the direct interposition of Congress. 

Resolved, That we regard any attempt to ex- 
tend the institution of slavery into territory now 
free, either by the action or forbearance of the 
Federal Government, as subversive of the Union 
of the States, or destructive of those fraternal 
bonds and sympathies without which the Union 
would be an unmitigated calamity. 

Resolved, Thatit be recommended to the Dem- 
ocratic electors of cach Assembly district in the 
State, to appoint a delegate to a Democratic State 
Convention, for the purpose of nominating candi- 
dates for such State officers as are to be chosen by 
general ticket at the next fall election. 

Resolved, That the State Convention be held 
at Utica, on the 12th day of September next, at 12 
o'clock, M. 

John Fine. Asa Wilcox. 
William M. Hawley. E. W. Fox. 


John G. Floyd. Harlow Goddard. 
John M. Betts. Alvah Nash. 
James 8S. Whallon. J. B. Picket. 


Saxton Smith. 

M. D. Bogart. 
James D. Button. 
N.S. Elderkin. 
James M. Ellwood. 
F. B. Bellinger. 


scsciiac tipi bineds 
For the National Era. 


CARVER’S TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA. 
The following exiracts from Jonathan Carver's 
Travels in North America, in the years 1776, 
1777, and 1778, will, I think, be interesting to 
your numerous readers. If you insert them, I 
can send you about as many more from the same 
work, and equally interesting. They are from 
the Edinburgh edition of 1798. W.G. 
Lodi, N. J., April 16, 1849. 


THE SHINING MOUNTAINS. 
“ Among these mountains, those that lie to the 
west of the river St. Pierre are called the Shining 
Mountains, from an infinite number of crystal 
stones, of an amazing size, with which they are 
covered, and which, when the sun shines full 
upon them, sparkle so as to be seen at a very great 
distance. This extraordinary range of moun- 
tains is calculated to be more than three thou- 
sand miles in length, * * * Probably in fu- 
tura ages [1849.—W.G.] they may be found to 
contain more riches in their bowels than those of 
Indostan and Malabar, or than are produced on 
the golden coast of Guinea; nor will I except even 
the Peruvian mines. 
“'T’o the west of these mountains, [California and 
Oregon.—W. G.}] when explored by future Co- 
lumbuses or Raleighs, may be found other lakes, 
rivers, and countries, fraught with all the neces- 
saries or luxuries of life; and future generations 
may find anasylum, * * * Whether allured 
by hopes of commercial or other advantages, there 
is little doubt but their expectations will be fally 
gratified in these rich and unexhausted climes.” 
[How remarkably is this prediction fulfilled, in 
the extensive emigration now going on to Califor- 
nia! Has any one yet fallen in with the crystal 
stones mentioned in the foregoing extract? Per- 
haps they may turn out to be valuable, if 
found.—W. G.| 
“ A little to the northwest of the heads of the 
Messouri and the St. Pierre, the Indians further 
told me, that there was a nation rather smaller 
and whiter than the neighboring tribes, who cul- 
tivate the ground, and in some measure the arts. 
To this account they added, that some of the na- 
tions-who inhabit those parts that lie west of the 
Shining Mountains, have Gold so plenty among 
them, that they make their common utensils of it.” 
is no doubt California or Oregon, from the 
irection indicated —W. G.] 

THE LAKE SUPERIOR GOLD REGION. 
“One of the Chipeway chiefs told me, that some 
of their people, being once driven on the Island of 
Maurepas, which lies to the northeast part of the 
lake, found on it large quantities of heavy, shin- 
ing, yellow sand, that from their description 4 
have been gold dust.” [It might be worth ered 
for some one pie ty that region to examine in 
this matter —W. G.] 


A. J. Quackenboss. 
Myron Wheaton. 
James E. Thompson. 
John L. Marsh. 
Chauncey Stevens. 


SILVER. 
An elderly chief of the Winnebagoes informed 
the author that, on one occasion, himself and forty 
warriors marched southwest for three moons; 
they came upon a body of men, supposed, from 
the description, to be Spaniards; that they (he 
Warriors) hid themselves till night came on, w a 
“they attacked the Spaniards, and, having killed 
the greater part of them, they took “eighty | 
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pated with what they termed a white stone. This 

suppose to have been silver, as he told me the 
horses were shod with it, and their bridles were 
ornamented with the same, * # The par- 
ty they had thus defeated, I conclude to be the 
caravan that annually cony : i]. 

o . eys to Mexico the sil 
ver which the Spaniards find in great quantities 
on the mountains lying near the heads of the Col- 
orado river ; and the plains where the attack was 
made, probably, they were obliged to pass over 
in their way to the heads of the river St, Fee. or 
Rio del Nord, which falls into the Gulph of Mex- 
ico, to the west of the Mississippi” [The locality 
where the silver is said to have been found,T take 
to be in the region of the South Pass, on Fre. 
mont’s route—W. G.] 

LEAD. 

The author having “arrived at the great town 
of the Saukies, (on the Quisconsin river,) took a 
view of some mountains that lie about fifteen miles 
to the southward, and abound in lead ore. * * 
* So plentiful is lead here, that I saw large 
quantities of it lying about the streets in the 
town. The land near the [Ouisconsin| river also 
seemed to be, in general, excellent ; but that at a 
distance is very full of mountains, where it is 
said there are many lead mines.” Speaking 
of the same region in another place, the author 
says: “'T’o these are added an inexhaustible fund . 
of riches, in a number of lead mines which lie at 
a little distance from the Ouisconsin, towards the 
south, and appear to be uncommonly full of ore.” 

COPPER. 

“T came to a head branch of the river St. Croix 
This branch I descended to a fork, and then as- 
cended another to its source. On both these riv- 
er§ I discovered several mines of virgin copper, 
which was as pure as that found in any other 
country. About one hundred miles to the west 
of the cape, | Chegomegan, Lake Superior, | 2 con- 
siderable river falls into the lake, the head of 
which is composed of a great assemblage of small 
streams. This river is remarkable for the abun- 
dance of virgin copper that is found on and near 
its banks—a metal which is met with also in sev- 
eral other places on this coast. I observed that 
many of the small islands, particularly those on 
the eastern shores, were covered with copper ore. 
They appeared like beds of copperas, of which 
many tons lay in a small place. A company of 
adventurers from England began, soon after the 
conquest of Canada, to bring away some of this 
metal; but the distracted situation of affairs in 
America has obliged them to relinquish their 
scheme. It might in future times he made a very 
advantageous trade, as the metal, which costs 
nothing on the spot, and requires but little ex- 
pense to get it on board, could be conveyed in 
boats or canoes throngh the Falls of St. Marie, to 
the Isle of St. Joseph, which lies at the bottom of 
the Straits near the entrance of Lake Huron - 
from thence it might be put on board larger ves- 
sels, and in them transported across that lake, to 
the Falls of Niagara ; then, being carried by land 
— the Portage, it might be conveyed to Que- 

LIKE BRASS. 

“The stones and pebbles on the shores of this 
Lake [Erie] are most of them tinged with spots 
that resemble brass in color, but which are of a 
more sulphurous nature. Small pieces, about the 
size of hazle-nuts, of the same kinds of ore, are 
found on the sands that lie on its banks and un- 
der the water.” 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 
Liverroor, April 7. 

Cotton Market—For a week subsequent to the 
departure of the Niagara, the Cotton market was 
dull, particularly for the low and middling quali- 
ties, and prices farther gave way 14d. per lb., but 
this week we have had « better demand for con- 
sumers; and this decline is considered as re- 
covered, so that our last quotation of 45¢d. for 
Upland and Mobile is now repeated, and fair Or- 
leans, for its relative scarcity, raised to 4%. 
Middling Uplands and Mobile 414d., and Mid- 
dling Orleans, 43g/. per lb. Still the market is 
not buoyant, and in fact closes rather heavy to- 
day, the quantity offering being beyond the de- 
mand. The sales for the week ending the 30th 
ult. amounted to 26,010 bales, of which 2,000 
were on speculation, and 5,000 for export, and the 
business for five days to the 5th is 35,580 bales, 
of which 1,900 is to speculators, and 3,000 for ex- 

rt. 

The Grain Market —The Corn market continues 
in the same state of depression as last noticed. 
Prices have again receded; at Mark Lane on 
Monday last the transactions were very limited. 
The price of United States Wheat was quoted at 
43s. to 46s., and Canada 40s. to 44s. per quarter. 
Very little business was done in Flour of any 
sort; although American barrelled was freely 
offered at 23s. to 25s. per 196 pounds, no sales of 
importance were effected. In Jndian Corn, the 








price quoted was 27s, to 29s. for American White, 
and 30s. to 31s. for Yellow, per quarter. At Liv- 
erpool on the following day the trade was dull, 
and on Thursday, Flour was nominal at 22s. 6d. 
to 23s 6d. per barrel, the latter only obtainable 
for the best brands of Ohio. Indian Corn, 27s. to 
28s. White, 29s. 6d. for prime Yellow. Indian 
Corn Meal, 12s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. per barrel. 

The Provision Market-—The imports of Cured 
Provisions from the United States during the 
fortnight, comprised 1,331 tierces Beef, 2,834 bbls. 
Pork, 203 casks Hams, 300 casks and 346 boxes 
Cheese, 1,904 bbls. and 444 kegs Lard, 201 hhds. 
and 50 bbls. Tallow, and 42 hhds. 5,786 boxes 
Bacon. The trade has been steady; although the 
transactions in Beef are limited, holders are firm 
as to price. Little has been doing in Pork. 
The quality of the Western prime mess, though 
better than last year, is scarcely fine enough for 
ship stores, while the high price at which Eastern 
is held, checks operations. Bacon meets a steady 
sale, and prices are firm at 35s. to 38s. per ewt. 
for long middles, free of bone, in salt, and 34s. to 
36s. 6d. for do. ribbed. In short, the middles are 
worth 33s. to 40s., according to quality. Cut 
Hams have receded 4s. to 5s. per ewt.; smoked 
and in canvass 32s. to 34s.; in salt, not smoked 
or dried, 30s. to 42s. per ewt. A fall of 2s. per 
ewt. has taken place in the value of Lard. There 
is very little passing in the market for American 
Cheese, and prices continue without change. 





O¢s~ The Anniversary of the American an! Foreign Antj- 
Slavery Society will be held, with Divine permission, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on Tuesday, May 8th, at 
three o'clock, P. M., when the Annual Report will be pre- 
sented, and addresses made by several able Anti-Slavery 
friends. It is hoped that there will be a numerous attend- 
ance of Anti-Slavery friends from all parts of the country, as 
it is expected the meeting will be one of great interest, eape- 
cially to those who are interested in the moral and religious 
aspects of the cause. ‘The members of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society will meet at the Society’s 
rooms, No. 61 John street, at nine o’clock, May 8tb. 

WILLIAM JAY, 

S. S. JOCELYN, 

LEWIS TAPPAN, 

GEORGE WHIPPLE, 

ARNOLD BUFFUM, 
Committee of Arrangements. 


Editors of newspapers friendly to the cause are respectfoi- 
ly requested to invert the above notice until the Anniver- 
sary. 


mac Dec 

O¢y~ Marne State Free Sort Convention.—A Delegate 
Convention of the Free Soil men of Maine, for the nomins- 
tion of Gov: rnor, and for such other business as may Prop- 
erly come before it, will be beld at Lewiston on Wedne-isy, 
the 6th of June next, at ten o’clock, A.M. Towns and pl nt- 
ations of one thousand inhabitants or under will be enti ‘c* 
to one representative; those of over one aud not more th ia 
two th d, to two delegates; over two and not more than 
three thousand, to three delegates—and so on in like ratio, 
up to ten thousand—no city or town being allowed more than 
ten delegates. 

It is earnestly hoped that no town in the State will fail to 
send its due proportion of delegates; and it is trusted, alao, 
that as many as possible of the friends of Freedom who are 
not delegated may be present, that we may have all the spirit 
and ardor of a mass meeting 

Per order of the Central Committee. 

March 17, 1849°-—4t 











LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
Commas OF No. 259. — Price, twelve and @ half 
cents. 


1. Fitzgerald on the Hadson Bay Company.—Spectator. 

2. Professor Owen on Limbs.—ZJ0. : : 

3. Bothie of nha aemeaeeal s Magazine 

4. Sacred and Profane.—Jb. : 

5. Mr. Macaulay’s Historival Speech at Glasgow.— Bri- 
t ia. 
“6. History of the Present Pope, Pins 1X.— Chambers’s 
Journal. J 

7. Hungary and Austria ne 

a>) —Exraminer. 

2. Gis Gold Mi ines—White Indians.— Commercial Adver- 


“nn. Taare rhets of Egypt —Chambers’s Journal. 


IL. Humorists—Dickene and Thackeray. — English Re- 
2. The Captain’s Story.— Chambers’ s Journal. 
ia Rassia and Turkey — France — President Taylor. — 
Spectator and Times. 
FOETRY. 

Where shall | follow Thee. To the Author of Mary Barton. 

; SHORT ARTICLES. ‘ 

Promotion. Seniority and Capacity. Panorama of Swit- 
zerland. Proper Rendering of the Word “God.” 





Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
EB. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





Wasnuineron, December 27, 184F. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literatare ont 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has to me to be the most useful. It con ° 
deed exposition only of the current literature - the 
English ; but this, by its immense, extent and 
Comm neludes a portraiture of the human mind 
the utmost expansior of the present age. J. @. ADAMS. 





° COMMISSION STORE. 
Ww GUNNISON, General Commission Birches 101 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimor 


























































































































































































































